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HOW TO GET RID OF RELIGION 
EDITOR 

A few words of sincere praise and appreciation to 
Dr. Patch for his telling article entitled “Six Easy 
and Pleasant Ways to Get Rid of Your Religion” 
(July). Although the customary approach in present- 
ing the truths of Catholicism is a positive one, this 
article proves that the negative approach adroitly 
handled can be forceful and provocative 


; 


One feature that particularly intrigued me wa 


that the article had a double effect. It was a warn 
ing to pseudo-ints llectual Catholics who tend to trust 
their own mental ability in working out their salva 
on rather than the wisdom of the Church. It also 
erved to bring a fresh and sound apologetic to the 
thinking non-Catholic by pointing out to him the 
basic reasons why he fails to see the reality of the 
Absolute and the truth of the Catholic position. Hur 
rah for Professor Patch but not the “Last Hurrah,” 
| hope. Let’s have more 
Rev. John Bradley, C.S.P. 


? ? 
THE CATHOLIC LIBERAL 
EDITOR . 

The article “The Catholic Liberal,” by William J 
Sullivan, S.J., in June could hardly do lk than 
tart a controversy. If the Catholic liberal holds the 
ame view as the secular liberal and arrives at the 
ame conclusion , doe it make much difference on 


vhich road he travels? 


We are told (1) that the Catholic liberal believe 


in progress and change. In what? (2) that the Cath 


lic liberal accepts truth wherever he finds it. Does 
he venture to answer “What is truth?” (3) that the 
liberal believe in the rights of the individual, yet 
all contemporary liberal thought gives all rights to 
the state. Witne the liberal idea that all education 
other than public school education is divisive. Or 


that a point on which the Catholic and the secular 
liberals differ? No differences were pointed out; (4) 
that opposition to liberalism is generated by a con- 
fusion between contemporary American liberalism 
and nineteenth century liberalism. Does this include 
conservative members of the American hierarchy? 
Some of them seem pretty good historians : 
Francis McKenna 
Fort Worth Texvaa 
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The Shadow Behind Nasser ls Red 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


W.. L the Suez Canal crisis explode into a major war? That is a real pos- 
sibility that has Washington worried. It is considered a more formidable 
challenge to us than Korea or the Berlin blockade. To begin with, the 
Arabs seem to be ready for a fight. Nasser has whipped them up to a 
frenzy so that the cause of Egypt has become the Arab cause. In com- 
menting on Dulles’ TV address on the Suez problem, the Syrian Am- 
bassador in Washington said that the views of all Arab countries on the 
Canal question are identical. At a news conference, he also said that if 
the West wanted war, “it will have it.” 

Syria speaks even for normally pro-Western countries such as Iraq. 
Yet the gravest menace at the moment is not Arab nationalism or Nasser’s 
hysteria but the shadow of the Kremlin. In the Berlin blockade and in 
Korea, the interference of the Soviets was more direct but it is hard to 
strike at a shadow. Yet one would have to be very naive to imagine that 
Russia’s hand is not agitating the swirling water around Suez. She has 
everything to win and absolutely nothing to lose. 


Ox: striking feature of the uproar over Suez is that the moral question 
seems to be disappearing from sight. It is becoming a power conflict and 
the concern of the diplomats is not who is right but how much pressure 
can be put on Nasser without precipitating a global war. It seems to me 
that Nasser is altogether in the wrong. All the nations concerned in Canal 
shipping drew up a treaty in 1888 at Constantinople. It provided that the 
Canal should be open at all times, in peace or war. It was to be operated 
by an international group called “The Suez Canal Company” which would 
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eventually, in 1968, hand over the 
Canal to Egypt. Now Egypt was.a 
signatory to the pact and honored 
it till the day of Nasser’s shrill an- 
nouncement to the wildly-cheering 
mobs at Alexandria. That was on 
July 26th. He proclaimed the seizure 
of the Canal with all its properties 
and assets and boasted that a 
Suez Canal Company 
formed, “And it will be run by 
gyptians! Egyptians! Egyptians!” 
Several Arab capitals received the 
news with rejoicing. There 
parades in Nasser’s honor 
Syrian newspapers, for 
carried headlines saying 
Knocks Out the West.” 


new 
would he 


were 
and 
instance, 
“Nasser 


n’S seizure of the Canal was 
unjust. The Western powers do not 
challenge Egypt's right to “nation- 
alize” the Canal. But it is 
question of 


not a 
owner- 
Universal ship 
Publie Utility of control of the 

Canal. Like a public 
utility, it must be controlled by 
for the the international 
community, For it is 
but an international water- 
As Secretary Dulles said: “It 
that a waterway 
internationalized by treaty which is 
required for the livelihood of a score 
or more of 


It is a question 


law 
good of 
not a na- 
tional 
way 
is inadmissable 


should be 
ploited by one country for 


nations eXx- 


purely 
selfish purposes -— 

We can be sure that the Commu- 
nists will present the seizure to the 
world as a reasonable reaction of a 
victimized people to long years of 
tvranny. In England, the left-wing 
Tribune accused Britain of “seventy 
years of cheating and bullying the 
Egyptian people.” 

Moreover, we can be certain that 
the Soviets will accuse us of doing 


precisely what they are doing in 
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order to distract 
their maneuvers. 


attention from 
The Soviet news- 
paper Izvestia has commented that 
the West is exacerbating the crisis, 
“using Egypt’s lawful act in order 
to interfere grossly in the internal 
alfairs of the Arab countries.” 


‘ 

Som say that the U.S. was at fault 
in revoking its offer to help build the 
Aswan high dam. This dam was to 
be a monumental irrigation project 
spanning the Nile and involving the 
expenditure of almost a billion-and- 
a-half in dollars. Along with Britain, 
the U. S. planned to give Egypt a 
grant of seventy millions and loans 
amounting to two hundred millions 
Why did the U. S. its offer 


just announced 


cancel 
when Nasser his 
readiness to accept? 

It seems to me that we had good 
reason to the offer. 
had been resorting to some trickery 
that was unpardonable 
rumors that Russia had 
build the dam. He 
hoped thereby to get “Left Holding 
the U.S the Bag” 
its bid 


revoke Nasser 


He spread 
offered to 


to increase 
Moreover, he 


stepped up his campaign to push 
Western powers out of Iraq, Jordan 


and North 
there 


Africa 


reasons to 


Besides all this, 
that 
increasing his volume 
of trade with Red-controlled coun- 
When the U. S. made the offer 
to help with the irrigation dam, it 
presumed that Egypt would do its 
part touseall available funds for the 
dam and for agriculture in general. 
Instead of that, it was trading with 
the East for arms and for machin- 
ery that fitted Marxist 
trial blueprints. 

So, Nasser’s duplicity was his un- 


were believe 


Nasser was 


tries. 


into indus- 


doing. He was too clever for his own 
The U. S. resolved to show 
him that these underhanded tactics 


good 
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wouldn't pay off. It cancelled its 
offer to help with the building of the 
dam, I think our State Department 
was altogether too blunt in its man- 
ner of canceling, but that’s another 
story. 

It was this that infuriated Nasser 
and provoked him to seize the 
Canal. He would show the West, 
and the U. S. in particular, that he 
didn’t need any help from the West 
“Thirty-five million Egyptian 
pounds has been taken from us 
every year by the Suez Canal Com- 
pany. We shall use that money for 
building the high dam. We shall 
rely on our own strength, our own 
muscle, our own funds.” 

Such was Nasser’s answer to the 
U. S. There tone of bitter 
desperation in his remarks. He 
needs the dam, needs it badly. His 
whole economic program, the next 
fifteen years of Egyptian history, 
the hopes of an impoverished people 

are wrapped up in his plans for 
the dam. 


was a 


Peassun apparently started out as 


a patriotic social 


reformer. Four 
years ago, this thirty-four-year-old 
soldier staged a bloodless rebellion 
and the King 
Farouk. Two years ago, he forced 
the British to abandon their mili- 
tary base at Suez but even at that 
time the West felt 
that he was a friend. 
Today he seems to 
be a patriot who has 
gone imperialist. He 
aims at creating an Arabic Empire 
stretching all the way from the At- 
lantic to the Persian Gulf. He has 
allowed himself to be swayed by the 
adulation of the mobs and has not 
hesitated to stir up their resentment 
the West. He said some 
time ago: “I look at you Americans 


ousted reprobate 


Reformer 
Becomes 
Dictator 


against 
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and say: May you choke to death 
on your fury!” It is Nasser who is 
furious. The danger is that a furious 
dictator may easily lead his people 
into a terrible war. 


| ever the State Department 
needed divine guidance, it needs it 
at this perilous moment. The out- 
look is grim. Our choice of a course 
to be followed needs thoughtful and 
prayerful consideration, We might 
appeal to the U.N, but the Russians 
still have the veto in the Security 
Council. We might stay out of the 
Canal altogether but that hardly 
seems feasible. Secretary Dulles has 
us that the U. S. is not 
committed to military action. He 
hopes that the round-table confer- 
ence of nations involved in Canal 
shipping may ease the situation, But 
I fear such a conference will pro- 
duce only verbiage as one-third of 
the nations favor Egypt. 

Moreover, it is hard to 
that Egypt will yield. 
action is that it would be humiliat- 
ing for him to accept any dictation 
from the West “at the point of a 
gun.” He would lose face with the 
Arab nations. As he refused to at- 
tend, it’s rather inconceivable that 
he would respect the decisions of 
the conference. Our best hope for 
peace is prayer. 

We must not use force. 
the friend of small 
not resort to arms. 


assured 


believe 
Nasser’s re- 


America, 

nations, must 
The evil results 
of such action would outweigh the 


Boe rd. 


Two features of this crisis strike 
me as particularly significant. Na- 
tionalistic Egypt fancies itself abso- 
lutely sovereign owing no duties to 
anyone but itself. Nasser obviously 
seized control of the Canal for self- 


ish purposes. Another national- 
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istic state, Indonesia, following the 
lead of Egypt, repudiated on August 
ith a debt of more than one billion 
dollars it owes to the Netherlands. 
The immorality of new nationalistic 
States is a frightening portent 

Secondly, the present crisis shows 
that we have a vital 
piece of territory from 
Suez is close to us in air- 
plane miles and in the alliance of 
the free world against Communism. 
Russian occupation of the Suez 
Canal would be a major setback for 
the cause of freedom. 


interest in a 
far oul 
shores. 


THE FREEDOM CHRIST GAVE Us 

A NUMBER of press commentators 
have recently remarked the com- 
parative speed with which the Cath- 
olic Church has been achieving ra- 
cial integration by contrast with the 
slowness of 
respect 


Protestantism in this 
I cite this fact not as a run 
chalked up on the 
the Catholic team in competition 
with the Protestants. There are sev- 
eral cogent reasons why Protestants 
can be said to have greater difficul- 
ties in breaking down the color bar 
than do the Catholics. I have found, 
however, that Protestants frequent- 
ly offer that seems to 
me to be a grave indictment of Prot- 
estantism in general 

that the authoritarian 
Catholic Church, with its tradition 
of obedience, can expect from its 
members more humble and unques- 
tioning assent to its 
can the democratic, liberty-loving 
Protestant Churches, Archbishop 
Rummel has wisely deferred inte- 
gration at till Sept., 1957, 
but he will certainly achieve it. The 
Protestant the other 
hand, is sensitive to the opinions of 


scoreboard for 


one reason 


They say 


orders than 
least 
minister, on 


his congregation and may hesitate 
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to ask for integration if he knows 
the congregation is against it. 

In his article “Church Race Poli- 
cies Compared” (Christian Century: 
May 30, 1956) Ralph L. Roy ad- 
vances various Protes- 
tant inertia in racial integration but 
the democratic nature of 
Protestantism as the chief differ- 
ence between the two religions bear- 
ing on integration. “The all-em- 
bracing hierarchical system headed 
in Rome usually can enforce what- 


reasons for 


“ussesses 


ever policies it espouses anywhere 
in the world. 


Be other words, the Protestant 
system is such that the Protestant 
ministers find their hands are tied 
when they try to achieve an obvious 
Christian goal. Their Churches are 
not free to work without interfer- 
ence from within for the actualiza- 
tion of Christian Much 
is being said today about freedom. 
We Catholics don’t say enough 
about it. We leave it to Liberals and 
Protestants. Yet the authority of 
the Church exists, not for the sake 
of authority, but as a means to lib- 
erty. Catholic authority exists that 
both Church and member may be 
free of obstacles and interference in 
living the Christian life. We kiss 
the Bishop’s ring as a symbol of 
gratitude to his authority which 
enables us to receive the Holy Spirit 
within Without teaching 
authority, for instance, we would 
be hampered by all manner of delu- 
sions and false teachings that would 
defeat the Holy Spirit. 


teaching. 


us. his 


# r me cite two examples of the 
freedom that we can expect in the 


Catholic Church. First, there is the 
freedom of the Church as an organ- 
ized body. In a book review in The 
Times Literary Supplement (Lon- 
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don) of June 8, 1956 I read the fol- 
lowing amazing statement: “To the 
Roman Catholics it may seem a fan- 
tastic illustration of the vitality of 
that | Anglican} Church to point to 
the late Bishop 
Barnes, but it is 
while 


Incredible 
Bishop worth 
that Anglicanism 
survived 
trial 
excommunication,’ 


noting 
Barnes 
him with- 
and without an 
The fact is that 
the Anglican Church’s hands were 
tied so that it could not expel him 
An organized Church should be free 
not only of external oppression but 


out a heresy 


also of subversion from within. The 
Anglican Church should not 
of surviving such an affliction as 


boast 
surnes. It should have been strong 
enough to oust such an outrageous 
impediment to its freedom of move- 
ment. The Catholie Church will not 
tolerate heresy in its bosom 


es the individual Catholic 


is free but he does not 
independent 


want to be 
He wants to depend 
on experts in such a complex mat- 


ter as theology. He depends on them 
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to keep him free of secularism, sec- 
tarianism and the weird and wild 
delusions of independent thinkers 
To be free is to be protected in doing 
what we feel to be our duty. To be 
free in religion is to be protected 
from external oppression and from 
that 


those from 
the spirit of the times. Much as we 
admire our Protestant friends for 
their moral integrity and mental 
keenness. we are saddened by the 
way in which modern Protestantism 
dilution of the rich and 
pure teachings of Christ. At times 
it seems to us mere secular liberal- 
ism. Sidney Hook, a secular liberal 
himself, in a New York Times book 
review recently said he thoroughly 
agreed with the Protestant theolo- 
gian Niebuhr and went on to state 
that Niebuhr’s propositions about 
man, society and history do not re- 
quire a Christian theology. 

Church authority is not a chain. 
It is Christ’s instrument to make 
straight the way of the Lord by re- 
moving the passion, 
persecution and the spirit of the 
times 


pressures derive 


is often a 


obstacles of 


We deepiy regret to announce the death of Robert Kass, our 


Film-TV reviewer. 


In losing him, we lose an admirable writer 


whose criticism was as uniquely perceptive as it was charitable. 
Here in the office he was a personal friend whose unfailing qood 
humor and ready Christian kindness made the yoke sweet and 


the burden light for all of us. 


He will feel right at home with 


St. Philip Neri and St. Thomas More. His good friend and associ- 
ate, Philip T. Hartung, has written our Movie reviews this month, 





Birth-Control or Starvation? 


by WILLIAM 


| as many respected scientists 
allege, there actually is a danger of 
world starvation, it is not satisfac- 
tory to say that God will look after 
the good Catholic 

The very definition of 
Catholic presupposes 
anxious to help others and to save 


“good” 
that he is 


them from starvation 
If there is actually 
world starvation, we cannot 


a danger of 
afford 
the 
mysterious ways of God. If God has 
allowed the Chinese and the Indians 
to starve, He not 
recognize some moral superiority in 


to take a sentimental view of 


will necessarily 
our claims, and spare us. Nor must 
we unconsciously accept the views 
of the rationalistic clergyman, Mal- 
thus, that 
from the possibilities of starvation 
by permitting poverty, 
death and war! 


Providence relieves us 


disease, 


God has enjoined us to increase 
and multiply, but He has given us 
no guarantees against our own cul- 


pabie negligence. 


Wis N we recognize that a hungry 
man (whether we want to face it or 
millions in the world are 
now either starving or on the point 
little to 
becoming a Communist o1 


nol, many 


of starvation) has lose by 
resort- 
ing to war, the political and reli 
gious values at stake in the matter 
are great. 

It is against Catholic principles 
to recommend the practice of birth- 


J. GRACE 


control, which several committees 
of American women 
upon the Indians and Japanese 
the other hand, as 

should not be content 
principles to float unsupported in 
the air. Far from believing that our 
food supply is safe in the hands of 
the supermarket, of Heinz and 
Campbell, we should be vitally con- 
cerned in taking steps that alfect 
not only the world as a whole but 
will make it possible for the chil- 
dren (and grandchildren) we wel- 
the 


have urged 
On 
Catholics, we 


to allow our 


come to have means of life in 


the future. 


I, there any body ef. evidence to 
prove that there is a threat of world 
starvation? Are not 
starvation 


recent exam- 
merely due to 
purely local causes of mismanage- 
ment, mal-distribution, 
political extinction? 
The proposition that a 
starvation lies over the world 
affect his children and 
children comes as a distinct 


ples of 
or planned 


threat of 
that 
may vrand- 


shock 





In presenting his article, William J. Grace, 
M.A, (Oxon.), of Eng 
lish at Fordham that 
the Catholic Press treats the subject of birth 
control, which is partly a scientific problem 
He holds that 
there is a real threat of starvation, and that 
Catholies are not taking the steps they should 
to cope with the problem of food supply or 


Associate Professor 


University, maintains 


as exclusively a doctrinal one. 


to meet the scientific arguments of the birth. 
controllers 





BIRTH-CONTROL OR STARVATION? 


to the average middle-class Catholic 
Catholics in America share with 
their fellow citizens the contempo- 
rary sense of prosperity and well- 
The Catholic, 
mally of an 


being average 
urban background, 
believes that the farmer suffers from 
The 


trouble, it seems to him, is that we 


nor- 


an embarrassment of riches. 
have too much as it is. 

Yet the argu- 
ments of birth-controllers is 


one of most basic 
the 
that such a threat is present today 
Their argument is supported by a 
large, but by no 
body of neutral scientific opinion 
We vrant that the birth-con- 


trollers are motivated by good will, 


means exclusive, 


must 


by genuine concern with the prob- 
the food supply 
They genuinely desire to be helpful 
even, if in our opinion, the cure is 
worse than the disease 


lem of world’s 


M RS. EUGENE MEYER, of the Wash 
ington Post and Times Herald, is 
reported in The New York Times of 
January 20, 1956, to have described 
the poverty caused by over-popula- 
Asia 
and said that the same problem ex- 


tion and under-production in 


isted in some circumstances here 
This headline appeared in news- 
papers for November 30, 1955: 
ZOOMING Worip BirtH RATE SEEN 
GREATER THREAT THAN H-Bomps 
What followed was a UP release 
presenting the views of Lord Simon 
of Wythenshawe, distinguished 
English lawyer and former head of 
the BBC. He 
“distinguished 


headed a group of 


natural and .social 
scientists” who had just completed 
a two year survey of world popula- 
tion and resources. Lord Simon be- 
lieves that birth-control 
solution for the 


is the only 

“dilemma” which is 

rapidly advancing upon the world 
Are the birth-controllers too hys 
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terical about the food supply and 
over-population, or are 
and relaxed? 


we too cozy 


Be order to be effective in winning 
the war of ideas on the pivotal issue 
of birth-control, we must realize the 
basic realities that are at the heart 
of such statements as those of Mrs 
Meyer and Lord realities 
quite independent of the advocacy 
of birth-control as such 

What are realities? 

It might be pleasant, armed with 
data, to the birth 
controllers hip and thigh. But this 
cannot be done for the simple rea 
son that it is impossible to come to 
absolute 


Simon, 


the basic 


scientific smite 


conclusions about 
the food supply 
While it is scientifically possible to 


world 
population and 
feed a much greater world popula 
tion than present, 
whether we shall actually do so de- 
pends upon a number of conditions 
and imponderables, not the least of 
which is the immediate arousing of 


we have at 


a sense of personal responsibility 


in the matter in the average citizen 


» 
Pon a number of years now, books 


dealing with population and the 
world food supply have been cast 
in a pessimistic tone. In 1948 two 
books appeared, Fairfield Osborn’s 
Our Plundered Planet and William 
Vout’s Road to Survival, both 
ing influence Both 

measuring the loss of fertility 

world’s 


hay 
wide men 
in the 
soil by 


CTOSLON, Hnpropel 


use of chemical fertilizers, by in 


creased consumption due to greater 
population, were very imistic 
about the ability of the human race 


to avoid 


pess 
-ventual starvation 

A reader, used to reports of agri 
cultural and stock surpluses of 
butler, eggs, hogs, and wheat held 


in enormous quantities in govern- 
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ment warehouses, is apt to be in- 
when William Vogt in- 
forms him that hundreds of millions 


credulous 


of acres of once rich land are now 


as poor as—or worse than—the city 
yardener’s sterile plot. 

4 Catholic definitely 
alarmed at a typical inference of 
when he that the 
faith in ancient precepts 
the value of 
“may be a more effective eroder of 


becomes 
Vogt's claims 
Chinese 
about 


large families 


soil two inches of rain in an 


hour 


| F is only five years ago that we 
were paving roads with potatoes or 
burning them. Yet a writer in the 
October 23, 1954, Saturday Evening 
Post pointed out that “the United 
States has completely lost 35,000,- 
000 acres of once productive soil 

and that’s about like losing a fair 
sized state. Each passing year sees 
500.000 be- 
cause of erosion, deposit of worth 
less sand and sediment, and water- 


logging 


another acres vanish 


Most serious of all, our 
good soil is losing its fertility and 
structure at such a rate that, unless 
121,000,000 of our 
little 
cultivating in ten to 
Another 128,000,000 
of fair to good land is degrading to- 
ward reduced productivity in fifteen 
to thirty years.” 


corrected, about 
better 
for 


value 
fifteen 


acres 


acres will be of 


years 


The writer goes on to point out 


the 


acres of 


that at present we have in 
United States about 


productive land per person, but in 


three 


a few decades the surplus which 
protects us against drought or other 
disasters will greatly diminish. It 
is also estimated that in twenty-one 
years we will have sixty million 
more people to feed 

These the for the 


United States which is the wealth- 


are figures 
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iest country in the world, and 
which in the past has been able to 
food 


other parts of the world 


alleviate greatly disasters in 


How has this come about? As far 
as our country is concerned, it is 
habit 
of mind to plan for one’s children 
vrandchildren, 

realt-grandchildren A 
mine bought a farm near New York 
City with the hope of practicing the 
principles of 


not ordinarily an American 


and not to mention 


friend ol 


“organic” farming by 


which a “natural” cycle of “or- 
vanic” fertility was to be established 
that would the 
soil He would 


twenty 


eventually restore 
that it 
practically, a 
the 


his purchase to 


estimated 
take years 


lifetime voeation) to” restore 


worn-out soil of 
something like its original strength 
sut here the specialization and the 
economic facts of American farming 
brought halt 
not 
almost 


him to a 
Americans are 

the 
people must 
A great deal of Ameri- 


can farming is “factory” farming 


sufficiently 


aroused to see sacred 


responsbility a have 


for its soil 


a specialized crop, with specialized 
with 
personal 


machinery, seasonal labor. 
rhe 
man to the soil is submerged by ap- 
plying the technological methods of 
industry to the harvesting of 
There is little community 
support for the type of vocation that 


my friend had 


responsibility of a 


vast 


CrOps 


Long before he could 
test his theories, the expense of his 


mortgage and equipment reduced 


him to the status of a specialist, a 


chicken farmer He simply could 


not afford the luxury of performing 
the patriotic duty of restoring the 
land 

I myself traced the existence of at 
least have 


three farms which must 


existed on his acreage in revolu- 
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tionary times. It is obvious that, as 
the land was reduced to hard clay 
and stones, farmers moved west- 
ward. They did not think at all in 
terms of handing down a precious 
heritage to their sons and sons’ sons. 


W. have much the same story with 
our forest Only fifteen 
per cent of the forests provided by 
nature remain in the United States; 
and only comparatively recently 
have we begun to replant trees sys- 
tematically. Forests were destined 
by nature to retain rainfall and to 
disperse it gently and with economy 
when it was needed. With the cut- 
ting down of the forests, rainwater 
pours down without restraint, 
floods the streams (the Missouri al- 
most every year now), and deposits 
the great American heritage of top 
soil (it takes nature a_ thousand 
years or more to develop one inch 
of it) in the Gulf of Mexico and 
other places. 

Chemical fertilizers used 
for a long time without discretion 
and much of our good ground was 
thus burned up. Bumper crops 
could be secured for fifteen or 
twenty years in this way but eventu- 
ally the earthworm, the 
bringer of light and air to the soil, 
could not survive in such ground. 
The ground was utterly dead. The 
late Louis Bromfield, author of 
Malabar Farm, pointed out in one 
of his articles that some animals 
will go as far as five hundred miles 
out of their way to find vegetation 
not grown with artificial fertilizer 

Experiments in England in recent 
years have shown that foods grown 
with artificial fertilizers contain 
only three of the seven basic ele- 
ments necessary for human life. 
There is some suspicion that this 
fact may prove one of the basic 


resources, 


were 


even 
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causes of cancer. In America today 
we have a thriving vitamin indus- 
try. Does it not seem that we take 
in an artificial manner what we 
should obtain naturally and organi- 
cally? 


So much for the negative side of 
the picture that science provides. 
What has science to offer us on the 
hopeful, the positive side? 

if what some scientists say is 
true, we may well be wedded to a 
depressive psychology of scarcity, 
when an almost unimaginable world 
of plenty is about to open upon us. 
Riches so great could be laid bare 
that the Great Powers would have 
no cause of conflict over questions 
of wealth and economy. There 
would be more than abundance for 
all of us. 

This optimism is, however, tem- 
pered by a number of considera- 
tions. Scientists are sanguine abeut 
the means available to us; they are 
more than doubtful about our de- 
termination to use them. 

Many of these programs demand 
great concerted efforts of the type 
we have generally reserved for wars. 
Wisdom is required not only in 
working out world-wide plans of 
agriculture but in drawing up and 
observing altruistic and compli- 
means of distribution. 

Among the means available to us, 
aside from problems of distribution, 
are the increase in production in 
land already under cultivation 
(without further depletion of the 
soil), bringing areas, previously 
thought worthless, under cultiva- 
tion, 


cated 


* 
N, w techniques in improving the 
productivity of the soil itself, im- 
proved breeding and feeding, bo- 
tanical developments in the United 
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States have increased production 
during the period from 1937 to 1952 
by 40%, with only 8% more acreage 
in use, 

More land is still available, 
though restricted by problems of 
climate and accessibility. Tropical 
red and subpolar podsols 
approximately 28% of the 
world’s surface, but not more than 
one per cent is cultivated at present. 

Sources of new foods are avail- 
able. Out of thousands of vegetable 
man cultivates only 600. 
Research in this field should prove 
productive. 

It may not be long before we have 
‘algae bread” lying upon the gro- 
cer’s shelves. Algae are unicellular 
plants which grow abundantly in all 
types of water. Research has shown 
that many types can be used for 
food, and algae farms are not a too 
distant reality, These farms will 
have a very small operating cost 
though they are initially expensive 
to set up. If just 40% of the present 
land under cultivation were algae 
farms, such land would produce 
twice the amount of food now pro- 
duced on all the cultivated land! 
And algae can be grown in any 
quantity whatever in oceans, lakes, 
ponds, and even barren deserts! 

And then have the The 
sea has become a storehouse of all 
the minerals that have been de- 
posited through the centuries. 
When soil is under constant cultiva- 
tion, it loses much of its salt con- 
tent. One of the ways to replenish 
this loss is by fertilizing the soil 
with waste products and trace ele- 
ments from the sea. Plants could 
not only be erected for the extrac- 
tion of the valuable fertilizer and 
mineral content of the sea but they 
could also be the source, in desert 
areas, of a fresh water supply. 


soils 
cover 


species, 


‘ 


we sea. 
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Blow do Catholics enter this pic- 
ture and what are their responsi- 
bilities? What positive steps can 
they take toward the solution of 
this very real problem of whether 
the world will be able to feed itself? 

First, as we have said, the Cath- 
olic has to meet the objections of a 
Lord Simon, a Mrs. Eugene Meyer, 
a William Vogt on their 
grounds. That means an earnest 
program of information, particu- 
larly in our popular Catholic maga- 
zines. In our own country in the 
course of less than two generations 
we have seen a change-over in our 
population from a culture that was 
two-thirds agricultural to one that 
is two-thirds industrial. We some- 
times become so concerned with 
problems of an urban society that 
we neglect this agricultural problem 
that is the most basic of all. We 
need solid factual knowledge. 

As things now stand, mankind 
gains in population by about 70,000 
additional mouths to feed each day, 
and each day loses about 40,000 
acres of soil from floods, soil erosion 
and other factors! We cannot meet 
this problem just by a devotional 
approach——-we have to use all the 
resources of mind, heart and will. 

Secondly, having informed our- 
selves of the facts, we must have 
vision and the courage which im- 
plements vision. 


own 


Scsnce has opened up the means 
of meeting this problem and -we 
must be prepared to seize them. The 


birth-controllers are wedded to a 
pessimism that is almost shock- 
proof to any new discoveries. Many 
others are blissfully unaware of 
their responsibilities to future gen- 
erations. Then there are those who 
are so provincial in their attitude 
that no agricultural problem dis- 
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turbs them as long as Safeway and 
the A & P are carrying on! They 
are not used to thinking that the 
earth is round or that mankind is 
one! 

in implementing our vision, we 
have to see the relation of the food 
problem to what is going on in the 
total culture. Some scientists are 
too narrow-minded to see the inter- 
action between their specialty and 
the claims of the nation as a whole. 

It has been asserted, for example, 
that, if three grams of radioactive 
waste were dropped in the Columbia 
tiver every day, the water of the 
sixth river in America 
would be unfit to drink (a gram is 
1/28th of an ounce). The Columbia 
is a mere rivulet compared with the 
10th of the globe. 
Yet, even then, it is dangerous to 
empty, as we and others are doing, 
our atomic garbage in the poten- 
tially productive seas 


largest 


sea that covers 7 


In opposition to a Lord Simon or a 
Mrs. Meyer on this matter, we Cath- 
olies are on the side of life. But we 
must not substitute a sentimental 
optimism of our own, unfounded on 
the for the sentimental 
spair of the birth-controllers. 

Thirdly, we have to envisage hard 
planning, the expediting of re- 
search, the expensive establishment 
of pilot plants as in the case of the 


facts, de- 
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algae, troublesome co-operation on 
the international level, the devoting 
of large sums of money to world 
programs that have been carefully 
thought out and about which we are 
in a position to offer constructive 
criticism because we are in posses- 
sion of the relevant facts. In .this 
matter, we have to act intelligently 
and decisively as citizens and ds 
voters. 


As Americans, as well as Catholics, 
we have an added responsibility in 
that the United States has the oner- 
ous, though very honorable, respon- 
sibility of leading the way. 

In opposition to Lord Simon who 
advocates special pills to bring 
about sterility (and who hopes the 
Churches will co-operate in the 
matter), we can emphatically say 
that the facts do not present birth- 
control or starvation as the only 
alternatives. We can say this on the 
basis of science itself. 

The fact is that science can bring 
us great benefits as well as great 
disasters. In the various atomic 
bombs it offers us the means of 
wiping ourselves out; in new agri- 
cultural discoveries, only a few of 
which have been hinted at here, it 
offers us ways of doubling and re- 
doubling the world’s food supply. 

But we must act now! 





Machine Shop 


by BROTHER DANIEL LYNCH, C.S.C. 


SING grinders; whine stones 
as you smooth the hard steel. 
Glisten hard steel untarnished 
all burnished. 
Dance sparks to the cadence 
of multispeed grindstones. 
Dance as you flash 
off the steel bright finished. 


Hum welders a tune 

as you join the hot metals. 
Shine arc, mock the sun 

as you blend them in one. 
Hiss loud acetylene, 

cut through the thick steel 
Hiss and strike deep 

till the struggle is won 


Sink deep heavy drills, 
bore out the hard steel, 
Cut out, cut to size 
to the caliper’s measure. 
Growl low heavy planer, 
curl off the blue metal, 
Shape to the scale 
to the mark’s very center. 


Sing loud, O hard steel 
sing above the long hours, 
Eclipse the complaint 
of the wearying days 
Talk to us steel 
in tones of the planer, 
Gruff and slow humored 
with likable ways. 





must 
WC 


fight 


an) 


OMIC 
AR 


by 
William V. Kennedy 


k 
ROM the beginnin of the 


atomic weapons program, indi 
viduals have expressed doubt 
as to the wisdom and the mo- 
rality of using these awesome 
new weapons against an 
enemy nation 

With the development of the 
hydrogen bomb, opposition to 
the use, and even the testing, 
of such weapons has grown 
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into a perceptible body of public 
opinion both in the United States 
and abroad. 

The re-evaluation of United 
States military policy now in prog- 
ress has made it apparent that we 
are committed to the use of atomic 
weapons in a full-scale war, and 
very probably in smaller Korea-type 
wars as well. 

It is most important that our 
atomic policy obtain the support of 
all Americans and of all the allied 
peoples. This policy will be an ef- 
fective deterrent to war only if the 
Soviet leaders are convinced of our 
determination to employ the full 
weight of our nuclear power against 
ther in any future aggression. 


Fon the Christian, the problem of 
endorsing an atomic strategy turns, 
first, on the morality of the use of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons in 
any type of war, offensive or de- 
fensive. Secondly, it must be de- 
cided whether in view of the de- 
struction, the terror and the huge 
loss of life attendant upon use of 
nuclear weapons it is wise, from a 
practical standpoint, to plan our 
defenses around them. 
Theologians have expressed vary- 
ing opinions on the first of these 
points. The most authoritative pro- 
nouncement to date, however, is 
that issued by the Holy Father in 
his most recent Christmas message 


‘Tne solution to the atomic di- 
lemma is, in the Holy Father's opin- 


ion, “a question of three 
renunciation of experimentation 
with atomic weapons, renunciation 
of the use of such, and general con- 
trol of armaments.” 

Considered alone, this statement 
might be construed as support for 
those who call upon the United 


steps: 
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States to take the first step toward 
a solution by ceasing its 
weapons experiments 

The remainder of the Christmas 
message makes it plain, however, 
that Pope Pius had no intention of 
recommending such a 
step. 

“We do not hesitate to declare,” 
the message continues, “as we have 
in previous that the 
sum total of those three precautions 
as an object of international agree- 
ment, is an obligation in conscience 
of nations their We 
those precautions, 
because the reason they are morally 
binding is also that equal security 
be established for all. If, however, 
only the first point, concerning ex- 
perimentation, be put effect, 
the result would not be verified, 
the that there would be 
given sufficient reason to doubt a 
sincere desire to put into effect the 
other two 


Tm aerial 


made by 
Geneva 


unilateral 


allocutions, 


and leaders 


said the sum of 


into 


more so 


conventions.” 


inspection 
President 
last 


proposal 
Eisenhower at 
the various 
the Western 
powers in the United Nations and 
the tedious disarmament talks of 
the past year would seem ample 


Summer, 


proposals made by 





William J. Kennedy gives us a brief de 
seription of what a third World War 
with atomic weapons might be like 


fought 

“The 
description,” he writes us, “is based on my 
experiences as an Air Force intelligence of- 
ficer, on the material (all unclassified) that 
1 gathered last winter while a student at the 
Armored School, Fort Knox. Kv. and on a 
study of most of what has been written on 
the subject during the past five years. Many 
of us, he “have the impression 
that a Soviet nuclear attack and retaliation 
by our own forces will constitute the end 
of the world. Such an impression can lead 
to despair and to the ruin of all that we 
seek to defend.” 


continues, 
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proof that the United States and its 
allies have exhausted every means 
to put into effect a program very 
similar to that recommended by the 
Holy Father. 

The Soviet Union’s reaction to 
the aerial inspection plan was that 
of a burglar to a spotlight. The dis- 
armament negotiations have come 
to naught over the same issue, the 
third point of the Holy Father’s pro- 
gram—an effective means of 
trolling armaments. 

Meantime, the Soviet Union has 
proceeded build up its 
atomic stockpile, to test and im- 
prove its atomic weapons and to 
improve their means of delivery. 
Added to this is the disturbing spec- 
tacle of Nikita Khrushchev shaking 
atomic-loaded guided missiles un- 
der the anti-Communist 
Europeans and of a Soviet foreign 
minister fishing in the troubled oil 
fields of the Middle East. 


con- 


apace to 


noses of 


Be does not seem reasonable to as- 
sume that because their own efforts 
toward disarmament have failed the 
peoples of the West must refrain 
from reliance on the one thing the 
Soviet government seems capable of 
understanding 
military might 

That this was not the intention of 
the Pope would appear to be im- 
plied by the statement, “Our peace 
program cannot approve of an in- 
discriminate coexistence at all costs, 
with everybody; certainly not at the 
cost of truth and justice.” 

The atom and hydrogen bombs 
are weapons. With the added con- 
sideration of their mass destruction 
capabilities, they fall into the same 
category as the pistol and the spear. 
Whether they are good or evil de- 
pends upon the purpose for which 
they are used. 


overwhelming 
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We can conclude, therefore, that 
given a choice between the devasta- 
tion of an atomic war and the sur- 
render to the Antichrist of all that 
is good and holy we are morally 
bound to defend our principles, our 
institutions and ourselves with the 
weapons most likely to insure suc- 
cess, 


‘Tus question of whether atomic 
weapons actually do represent our 
best hope of success has been raised 
both by those who oppose the use 
of atomic weapons on purely hu- 
manitarian grounds and by those 
who object on practical military, 
economic and political grounds. 

Among the latter are a consider- 
able number of United States Army 
officers. Their views constitute an 
important factor in the present dis- 
pute over basie military policies, 

There could be no more moving 
humanitarian appeal than that ex- 
pressed by the Pope in his Christ- 
mas nessage. 

“There will be no song of vic- 
tory,” the Holy Father said of an 
atomic war, “only the inconsolable 
weeping of humanity, which in 
desolation will gaze upon the catas- 
trophe brought on by its own folly.” 

Yet to reject the use of atomic 
weapons on these grounds alone is 
to succumb to the calculated terror 
of the Soviet Union. This, the Holy 
Father has stated, we gannot do. 

The alternative to all-out atomic 
warfare suggested by’ some Army 
officers and their civilian supporters 
is the return to an improved World 
War II concept of war with, per- 
haps, the addition of some low- 
yield atomic weapons. The oppos- 
ing long-range air forces and their 
atomic weapons, according to this 
view, would cancel each other out 
by fear of retaliation. 
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The advantages claimed for this 
course of action are the elimination 
of the destruction threat to 
both own and enemy civilian 
populations; a minimum of political 
chaos, since governments and other 
political institutions would not be 
completely destroyed, and a lessen- 
ing of the postwar economic burden 


mass 
our 


by keeping destruction of economic 
resources to a minimum 
Wan the issues at stake between 
the free world and Russia only the 
gain of a frontier province or of 
some economic advantage, this one- 
hand-behind-the-back policy might 
make more sense. Unfortunately, 
the issues are much greater. 

The Soviet 
contend for 


world and 


has chosen to 
the material 
the 
souls of mankind. In opposing this 
we have also bid for control of the 


Union 
control ol 
for ownership of 


destiny of the world and its people 
When this titanic struggle is fin- 


ished, either the United States or 
the Soviet Union will have 


exist 


ceased to 


To suppose that in the event of 
total war either the United States or 
the Soviet Union could afford to 
hold back its most potent military 
foree is to ignore the depth and 
meaning of the struggle. 
that conventional 
ground and air forces can gain a 
final without the aid of 
atomic and hydrogen bombs is to 
forget the two of the 
greatest land armies the world has 
ever known. 

Napoleon in 1812 and the Ger 
mans in World War II failed to de- 
stroy Russia they were 
unable to cope with her power to 
absorb a heavy blow, to re-group 
her forces and to counterattack 
without regard to losses. 


To claim 


decision 


lessons of 


because 
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In the atomic and hydrogen 
bombs, the Western allies now pos- 
sess the means with which to cope 
with this recuperative 
power. To refrain their 
even if we were the choice, 
would be to make virtually certain a 
third and catastrophic retreat from 
Moscow. 


massive 
from use, 


given 


I, we assume, then, that we must 
make use of atomic weapons in a 
third World War, what hope of vic- 
tory can we hold? 

lo determine the answer, we must 
examine the conditions under which 
uch a war would be fought. 

First of all, the nature of modern 
war depends more than ever before 
on the quality of the national intel- 
ligence effort. Every hour of warn- 
ing that enemy 
attack will result in the saving of 
American cities 
American lives. 

Once a warning is received, every 
effort will be devoted to smothering 
the enemy with an atomic bombard- 
ment that will lay waste his heavy 
industry, wreck his transportation, 
smash his airfields and submarine 
pens and leave his armies isolated 
from supply and reinforcement. 

While our air fleets fight this first 
and decisive battle, our armies over- 
seas must hold back the onslaught 
of the enemy, a job made possible 
only by the destruction wrought in 
the enemy’s rear. 

Depending on how badly we our- 
have been hurt, and how 
much damage we have inflicted on 
the enemy, the second phase of the 
atomic war will see the build-up of 
our forces overseas and the smash- 
ing of whatever is left of the 
armed forces in those two 
most crucial areas—-Western Eu- 
rope and the Middle East 


we receive of an 


and millions of 


selves 


enemy’s 
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| # is this second phase of a future 
atomic war that underlies the great- 
est part of the inter-service dissen- 
current in Washington. As 
can be determined, how- 
ever, this phase will resemble the 
mobile, cavalry-type war so familiar 
to the patrons of Western movies. 
Just as detachments of the United 
States fighting 
ing, actions, 


sion 
near as 


Cavalry, fast-mov- 
independent decided 
the fate of the Western frontier, so, 
it appears, will their descendants, 
the armored columns of an atomic- 
age army, decide the fate of Eurasia. 

Supported by 
weapons and operating from forest 


“tactical” atomic 
and mountain bases, these armored 
must destroy the ground 
forces of the enemy, outside of their 


forces 


homeland, and then strike into the 
heart of the enemy empire 

Just as the initial battle of the air 
will determine the eventual outcome 
of the the 
phase, destruction = of 


war itself, so 
the 


remaining 


second 
the 
enemy's armed forces, 
must also be preceded by a victory 
ovel With- 
enemy’s 
off from 


widely dispersed grass strips, will 


forces. 
the 


taking 


his tactical air 


out such a_ victory, 


fighter-bombers, 


hunt down and crush our columns 


T ves key to this concept of warfare 


is logistics, the ability to resupply 


our fighting forces despite enemy 


atomic strikes against port facili 
junctions and railroads 
Recent developments in helicopter 
and cross-country vehicle transport 
indicate that we are on the road to 
solving this problem 


As is obvious, our ability 


ties, road 


to fight 
a war overseas depends upon the 
ability of the United States Navy 
and the navies of our allies to de- 
stroy the Russian submarine 
surface raider menace 


and 
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If we fail in the air, those of us 
who survive the enemy’s air attacks 
must prepare to meet him on the 
ground, at our own doorstep, or 
what remains of it. Our only hope 
then will be to make his advance so 
costly that he will be compelled to 
it up. 

If we fail on the ground or at sea 
we shall face a stalemate that may 
never end, for we will be denied the 
means to occupy the enemy’s land 
and to destroy the nerve-center of 
World 

Every stage of the type of war we 
pictured upon the 
weapons, ‘To 
argue for any type of war short of 
prepare the way for a 
negotiated peace, Korea style, once 
the mass, World War II-type armies 
deadlock the 
then 

Admittedly, the adoption, already 


vive 


Communism, 
have depends 
power of our nuclear 


this is to 


themselves in mud of 


trenches 


well advanced, of an atomic strategy 
accepts the risk of total destruction 
That, 
we run whether 


should our plans go awry 
however, is a risk 
we adopt an atomic strategy or not 

Only through a strategy of all-out 
atomic the wide de- 
ployment of our own military forces 
and those 


Alone of all the courses open to us 


warfare does 


of our allies make sense 


does it hold a hope of total victory 
if war should come 

I RESIDENT EISENHOWER has de 
clared time and again that our sole 
purpose in building up our atomic 
potential is to stay the hand of the 
Soviet Union by the threat of im- 
mediate and terrible retaliation. Jf 
we are to pursue this course we 
no other choice but to continue 


our atomic weapons experiments 


have 


It is not enough to explode one 
weapon or device and thereby make 
ure that it will actually work. An 
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effective nuclear arsenal depends on ‘Tue future of mankind, in view of 
our ability to adapt our atomic and Soviet aspirations and _ military 
hydrogen explosives to all sorts of preparations, is not a happy pros- 
weapons in all shapes and sizes, a_ pect. To be terrorized by those prep- 
task that requires continuous ex- arations, however, to the point of 
perimentation. giving in to the Soviets would create 
A recent study of radiation by the a future that would 
National Academy of Sciences has yet. 
revealed that our atomic weapons Buildings can be rebuilt. Even 
experiments, if continued at the irradiated farmland can someday be 
present rate, pose less of a threat to reclaimed. But the liberty and 
the individual human being than self-respect of mankind, once sur- 
does the radiation resulting from rendered, cannot so easily 
one dental X-ray. captured 


be grimmer 


l . 
pe re- 


Midnight: Room 325 


by HELEN CARRAHER WERNER 


lhe Cross of Christ hangs mute 

upon the wall; 
A shaft of light reveals its loneliness; 
Pain in the side stabs dark, insistently: 
A flashlight ...hypo... rustle 

of a dress. 


The Cross of Christ hangs mute 
upon the wall; 
The O.B, ward in the adjacent wing 
Throbs with the miracle of life begun: 
Is there a leader born? A saint? A king? 


The Cross of Christ — how long, 
O Christ, how long? 
When is denouement and the final score? 
Birth waves a challenge to departing 
Death 
Who bows and passes —- just outside 
my door! 





Anglican Crisis and Compromise. 


by T. BOWYER CAMPBELL 


| AST summer a crisis occurred in 
the Church of England. In conse- 
quence, there was some prospect 
that a number of Anglican clergy, 
with perhaps a following of laity, 
would into the Catholic 
Church. Such did not occur. What 
was the crisis and why was it lived 
down? 


come 


The crisis arose from the decision 
of the Anglican archbishops and 
Convocations to enter into tentative 
intercommunion with an amalgam 
of Anglicans, Presbyterians and 
others, uniting as the Church of 
South India, and to recognize that 
new denomination’s orders and 
The Church of South India, 
an experiment in church unity, had 
accepted episcopacy (the major An- 
glican contribution) as a convenient 
administrative feature of polity but 
without definition of meaning, 
either sacramentally or theologi- 
cally. The orders of non-episcopally 
ordained ministers were rated on a 
par with those episcopally ordained, 
In addition, the Church of South 
India accepted the Apostles’ and 
Nicene Creeds (but not the Athana- 
sian) without obligation of interpre- 
tation, which of course subjected 
those formulae to any distortion or 
gloss, 


rites. 


Trove recognition of the orders and 
faith [sic! of the Church of South 
India by the Church of England was 
what raised the storm. For High- 


Church Anglicans, devoted to epis- 
copacy and sacramentalism on a 
dogmatic basis, this was a crisis in- 
deed. For them they were the two 
foundation stones on which, in their 
view, Anglicanism had outridden 
many storms; certainly they were 
the wellsprings from which the 
Tractarian Movement had gushed 
forth in 1833, like water from the 
rock when Moses smote it. 
High-Church Anglicans argued 
that if episcopal orders and non- 
episcopal orders are equally effi- 
cacious, what real significance had 
episcopacy more than mere func- 
tional utility? Yet such certainly 
now seemed to be the mind of the 
official Church of England in the 
favorable decision on_ intercom- 
munion with South India, decided 
and confirmed last July. The action 
threw away the whole sacramental 
case. It certainly seemed to vindi- 
cate anew the Papal decision of 
1896, in the Bull Apostolicae Curae, 





This is a very fair, sympathetic, yet dis- 
cerning analysis of the current crisis in the 
Church of England. “I know whereof I 
speak,” says its author, T. Bowyer Campbell, 
“for just such another crisis in 1930 (not 
nearly so fundamental as the present one) 
brought me into the Catholic Church after 
a High-Church ministry of eighteen years in 
this country, China and England.” Mr. 
Campbell is on the faculty of St. Bede's 
College, Peru, Ill. He is the author of four 
novels, and has had, over the years, numer- 
ous articles and short stories published in 
various magazines here and abroad. 
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condemning Anglican Orders on the 
ground that the bishops in confer- 
ring Orders lacked the intention to 
confer the power of offering a true 
and now the Church of 
England affirms the absence of in- 
tention or no definite meaning other 
than 


sacrifice; 


a workable usefulness 


‘ 
Fox ten years, prior to last July, 
union with South India had been 
under consideration and, as_ the 
time drew nearer for a decision by 
the authorities of the Church of 
England to recognize or refuse to 
recognize the strange ecclesiastical 
anomaly in India, anxiety in High 
Church circles grew deeper for fear 
the decision would be favorable and 
so cut the ground from under all 
their claims for the Catholic charac- 
ter of the Church of England. Cries 
of foreboding and alarm issued from 
that camp, all down the line from 
extreme Pro-papalists to the mere 
“decently-and-in-order” 
churchmen 
bility 

The prospect was alarming. Ad 
vices and warnings were launched 
to prevent any compromise of the 
position so the heart of 
High-Church 
The Church of England must 
be saved from precipitant folly. The 
religious communities for men is- 
sued statements hinting al 
sidering their position in the 
Church of England. And as the 
numerous women’s communities 
were chiefly under the guidance of 
the male orders, it could be 
sumed the convents would 
the lead of the monasteries. 

A much stronger protest arose 
from a large number of clergy, more 
than a thousand, calling themselves 
the Annunciation Group (from a 
London church the group 


variety of 
selrayal was a possi- 


dear to 
Anglo-Catholies and 
men 


recon- 


pre- 
follow 


where 
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first met They threatened seces- 
sion in the event of doctrinal com- 
promise, Could the Church of Eng- 
land afford a serious bloodletting? 

But what nature An 
autonomous schismatic§ sect, or 
something like the Nonjurors of the 
An un- 
natural Uniate Church, something 
like the Greek Uniates and some- 
how recognized by the Holy See but 
separate from the Catholic Church 
in England? Or a mass-movement 
clean-out of the Chufch of England 
and into the Catholic Church, the 
stable Rock? Again, could the 
Church of England afford a blood- 
letting? 


secession? 


late seventeenth century? 


’ 

Kw N under such gathering clouds 
and threats of storm, the Anglican 
authorities went right ahead to con- 
firm recognition of the Church of 
South India, and practically nothing 
but talk has been the 


result. Per- 


haps the archbishops knew the tem- 
per of the fearful better than they 


did themselves and were confident 
nothing ontoward or drastic would 
happen, certainly not the defection 
of a great number of clergy or the 
loss of the religious orders 

Many Anglo-Catholics ap- 
palled when some trusted leaders 
of their party concurred in the de- 
cision to recognize South India, vot- 
ing aye in the Convocations. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury = dis- 
missed the objectors with a tolerant 
smile, dubbing them mere malcon- 
tents of little importance. Indeed, 
he went further, seeing as he 
thought in the recognition of the 
Church of South India a_ great 
achievement in Church unity; he 
suggested to the Methodists of Eng- 
land that they “take episcopacy into 
their system.” Why not, if episco- 
pacy carries nothing with itself but 


were 
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usefulness for Church government? 
It would be an easy road to reunion 
and might be the next logical step. 
Perhaps it is. Perhaps it will be for 
Anglicans and non-Anglican Protes- 
tants. Riling the Anglo-Catholics, 
even losing them (not very likely), 
would be a small price to pay for 
definite rapprochement and union 
with the Methodist masses. 

So the favorable decision on 
South India was taken. What were 
High-Churchmen to do in the face 
of such a crisis? What did they do? 

Little or nothing. The heads of 
religious orders, so strong in pre- 
liminary protests, began to tempor- 
ize, issuing statements to the effect 
that the decision might be reversed 
later on, that all was not irrevocably 
lost, that there was continuing need 
to remain within the Church of 
England in order to save her from 
herself. All rather painful excuses. 


= the Annunciation Group? 
Confusion invaded its ranks, 


Some 
quietly and at dissociated 
themselves from further support. 
Some the cry to separate 
themselves from the erring mother 
Church and organize themselves as 
the Continuing Church of England 
in contradistinction to the Estab- 
lishment which they condemned for 
defection. But what a totally im- 
practical and confusing idea of a 
scheme. A Continuing Church, so 
called, would have little or no cor- 
porate and convincing character; it 
would be composed chiefly of clergy 
without real leadership and possibly 
not a bishop; it would have 
practically no following of laity, or 
very few, and no property or any- 
where to lay its head 
Church 


once 


raised 


even 


A Continuing 
would be simply another 
tiny sect in England. Some 
bers of the Annunciation 


mem- 
Group 
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angled for “advances” from Rome: 
ordination to validate their Angli- 
can orders: a vernacular liturgy (a 
Book of Common Prayer?) : accept- 
ance of a number of already married 
clergy. 

While sympathetic to the distress 
of these Anglo-Catholics, the Cath- 
olic authorities neither rash 
promises nor rash moves. It was 
wise caution in a delicate situation. 
Yet every practical consolation and 
aid were offered to the disturbed 
and anxious Anglicans, particularly 
those who might courageously de- 
admission to the Catholic 
Church. 


made 


sire 


Som of the Annunciation Group 
did so desire and prepared for sub- 
mission, humbly and without reser- 
vations. About twenty have so far 
come into the Catholic Church, in 
many cases at real social and mate- 
rial sacrifice to assure moral quie- 
tude in their faith. In the months 
to come more may be received. But 
when all is said and done, there has 
been no mass-movement, no large 
exodus from Anglicanism: only a 
handful of clergy and a trickle of 
laymen, Prospects which had once 
been high now fell disappointedly 
low. 

But why did so many, once so 
eager, stay behind, still attached to 
Anglicanism in spite of a clear be- 
trayal of alleged principle? Can they 
possibly hope to reverse the be- 
trayal, as they consider it, the quasi- 
merger with the Protestant sect of 
South India and the prospect of 
worse to come in England? It is not 
likely: the die has been cast. How 
then explain the stalling? 

First, and quite naturally, there 
is the personal problem. For the 
aged, can they lightly abandon the 
ties and experience of a lifetime? 
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Should they do so, take the plunge 
as it were, what have they to look 
forward to but to be cast out on the 
bone-pile? This is especially true 
of married clergy with families to 
care for and no means of doing so, 
or aptitude, beyond their training, 
experience and profession of clergy- 
men. The risks would be too great. 

In other cases, emotional ties and 
responsibilities (to family, 
friends, parishioners) go far to ad- 
vise restraint. 


social 


These are deterrents 
of no insubstantial nature and 
tempt strongly to sublimate con- 
scientious seruples. Surely, they 
argue, SCTIOUS crisis 
could not destroy all confidence in 
what they consider to be the Cath- 
olie character of the Church of Eng- 
land; there been so many 
crises in the past yet the Church of 
England remained, The part of pru- 
dence and wisdom would be to hold 
fast, wait and ride out this 
crisis, for, for individuals, Roman 
fever and goes like an in- 
Hence, can one 
sure? Can one individual 
pronounce judgment competently? 
The vacillating soul finds kinship 
with Hamlet in his dilemma: 
“Whether to bear those ills we have 
than to fly to others that we wot 
not of.” 


might one 


have 


see, 


comes 
termittent 


ever he 


ague. 


| | out a crisis is an old story 


in Anglicanism. One remembers 
the stir over the Colenso affair, the 
Gorham Judgment, the Jerusalem 
Bishopric, in the American Epis- 
copal Church the Open Pulpit crisis 
in 1907, and the Kikuyu Contro- 
versy of 1913 when a tornado arose 
because two Anglican bishops held 
a joint communion service with 
Presbyterian missionaries in Africa. 
That last was a celebrated case and 
was submitted for judgment to the 


CATHOLIC 


WORLD 


entire Anglican Episcopate assem- 
bled in conference at Lambeth. The 
prelates, with perfectly straight 
faces, solemnly averred the com- 
munion service was undoubtedly 
pleasing to Almighty God but under 
no circumstances must ever occur 
again. And what of confraterniza- 
tion at Evanston in 1954? 

In each incidence of crisis the shift 
has been to the left, tantamount to 
a retreat from traditional ortho- 
doxy, especially of the sort cher- 
ished by the High-Church party. 
And at every crisis defections come 
to Rome, like ripe fruit no longer 
able to cling to the parent tree. Yet 
the rank and file somehow manage 
to remain as they were, live down 
the crisis and in time forget that 
there was one. The reasons for re- 
maining in the Anglican system, in 
spite of recessions from tradition, 
offered above, are explanations not 
excuses, 


So, in the present instance, there 
has been no mass-movement as 
from a sinking ship in spite of ex- 
pectations a year ago. This is very 
reassuring to your even Anglican, 
for in his eyes all is not lost: there 
has been no serious hemorrhage. 

There is, no doubt, a further rea- 
son why, contrary to expectation, no 
organized defection went out from 
Anglicanism over the South India 
affair. This is to be found in the fact 
that Anglicanism, contrary to opin- 
ion unaware of the convolutions 
within that system, is not mono- 
lithic. In the congeries of Churches 
composing the Anglican Commun- 
ion there are differences and a cer- 
tain amount of independence. In 
the case of the Episcopal Church in 
this country almost a sense of sover- 
eign autonomy exists. And in each 
Church, even the mission churches, 
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there are several parties and schools 
of thought, each hoping in some 
abstract fashion to impress its own 
point of view on the whole denomi- 
nation, capture it as it were; an 
ambition realized and not 
likely to be. Yet all are covered by 
the blanket term of Anglican. In- 
dividuals are practically free to be- 


never 


lieve anything they like and engage 
in any that suits their 
Anglicanism is, therefore, 
all the way 
down the line from your pro-papal 


practice 
taste; 
eclecticism rampant 
Anglo-Catholic even unto your bona 
fide Evangelical and farther too. 


, a RE was a time, something over 
a hundred years ago, when the 
Church of England did have a cer- 
tain uni- 
But that proved too rigid. 
Methodism exploded and left the 
fold. Then the Tractarians launch- 
ed the movement which became 
Anglo-Catholicism. The Tractarian 
claim for the Catholic character of 
the Church of England for many 
was an attractive illusion, yet in 
spite of conversions to 
Rome and bitter opposition of the 
Anglican authorities, the Party won 
for itself a place of tolerance in the 
Church of England, a success capi- 
talized on in short order by Mod- 


homogeneity and _ static 


formity 


numerous 


ernism, 
In both Anglo-Cath- 
olicism and Modernism, the schools 


instances, 


of thought were eclectic. Modernism 
has influenced many calling them- 
Anglo-Catholic and Anglo- 
Catholicism has set its character on 
many who are theologically Mod- 
Indeed, Anglo-Catholicism 
is hardly more than a blanket-term 
covering almost any or every shade 
of theological opinion and ritualistic 
practice; eclecticism is uncontrolla- 
ble. This fact should go far to ex- 


selves 


ernists. 
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plain why, when the crisis over 
South India arose, unity of action 
for the advanced High-Churchmen 
was as impractical as impossible. 
Each clergyman felt morally free to 
decide for himself whether he would 
still try to carry on within Angli- 
canism or throw in the sponge and 
submit to Roman authority to save 
his faith. 


| r might be asked here if last sum- 
mer’s crisis South India af- 
fected the High-Church party in the 
Episcopal Church which has drawn 
its inspiration from the Movement 
in England? It is hard to say; cer- 
tainly not to the extent, 
though there may be heart-search- 
ings on the part of some individuals 
For the past quarter century there 
has been a strong and fairly suc- 
cessful effort to standardize the di- 
vergent schools of thought and prac 
tice in the Episcopal Church and to 
level down everybody, High, Low, 
and what-have-you, into “just Epis- 
copalians.” 


over 


same 


It is now, as a result of this policy, 
considered bad taste if not down- 
right wicked to emphasize extremes 
and differences of belief and prac- 
tice except in a decreasing number 
An- 
extreme 
strongholds, and a 
sprinkling of “queers.” On the con- 
trary, denominational — solidarity, 
teamwork, and practical action in 
social service are the emphases of 
the moment, while 


of stubborn enclaves, extreme 
glo-Catholie 
Evangelical 


parishes, 


theology and 


dogma are out of fashion as points 
of dispute and difference between 
various groups within the Episcopal 
Church 


So the recent and latest crisis in 
the Church of England may have 
struck very little fire in the Episco- 
pal Church in the United States. 





Catholics and a Ghetto Mentality 


by DONALD B. KING 


1. recent months there has been 
noticeable in Catholic periodicals an 
apparently inereasing tendency by 
writers to accuse with 
certain 
points, of having a ghetto complex 


Catholics, 


whom they disagree on 
Such writers insist that proposed 
courses of action 


vhetto 


out of a 
mentality or liable to 
one on the part of 
the United 
Used as these writers 


arise 
are 
many 
States 

use it, the 


Catholies in 


term ghetto is vague and imprecise, 
definite meaning 
cept one of obvious opprobrium It 


with no very eXx- 
is, in fact, an exceptionally 
and like 
words is a slothful substitute for de- 
Since 
it is being used with reference to 
policies of critical importance to the 
Church in the United States, the 
veneral attitude which its use con- 


nasty 


smear word, most smeat 


tailed and reasoned argument 


notes calls for examination, 

= word ghetto used to mean that 
narrowly restricted section of a city 
where Jews were required to live, 
whether The 
enforeed by the 
police power of the state, which fre- 
quently walled off the = stipulated 
section from the rest of the town 
At night, all Jews would be driven 
into the enclosure, the gates of 
which would then be loeked until 
morning, Since the ghetto was never 
built in the desirable parts of the 
city and was rarely large enough to 
house all those 


they wished to or not 


requirement was 


forced to stay there, 


its inhabitants may be presumed to 
have developed a sense of injustice 
and a resentment against those re- 
Feel- 
and insecurity 
in the face of a tyrannically hostile, 
superior undoubtedly 


sponsible for their condition 
ings of frustration 
force were 
also common, 
Furthermore, the segregation and 
isolation from the rest of the com- 
munity must often have caused in 
the inhabitants of a ghetto an ignor- 
ance and lack of concern about 
many of the problems of the com- 
munity as a That 
the word ghetto meant, and that is 
presumably the attitude those cur- 
rently using the word in reference 
to American 


whole. is what 


fear will 
American 


Catholicism 
become characteristic of 


Catholies 


r 

- fear is most often expressed 
in discussions as to whether or not 
Catholies should insist on a full and 
strict compliance with Catholic doc- 
trine in implementing a disputed 
course of action 


A recent writer in 





Donald B. King, Professor of English and 
Classies at the College of Mt. St. Joseph-on- 
the-Ohio, points to the serious problem con- 
fronting the Catholie of today. living as he 
does in a secularist society 
he take to 


What steps must 
faith and 
and at the same time co-operate fully as a 
One 
tep toward the solution of the problem, says 


Mr. King 


ecularisem be aimed at the ‘ism, per se, 


preserve his practice 


good citizen with the rest of society? 


is to make sure that our shots at 
and 
not at the man who may be practicing it in 
ill good faith 
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a Catholic periodical, for example, 
touching on the problem of where 
to educate during the 
coming years, warned that a cam- 


Catholics 


paign to expose the “corrosiveness” 
of secular education and induce 
Catholic youth to attend Catholic 
schools and colleges carried with it 
the danger of developing a “ghetto 
mentality.” 

If the word means anything in 
such a context it mean that 
the writer fears the suggested cam- 
will Catholic resent- 
ment and hostility to secularism in 
American life. In the face of 
erous episcopal 


must 


paign arouse 
num- 
pronouncements 
condemning this very secularism as 
the gravest contemporary threat to 
American society, it is difficult to 
see why we should hesitate to arouse 
Catholics against it. 


ry 

Ne RE is also in the use of the word 
here the suggestion of an intellec- 
tual segregation of Catholics from 
the rest of the community, with a 
consequent lack of appreciation on 
their part of the problems that af- 
fect the American community as a 
whole a disastrous 
democratic society. 


result in a 
Since the cam- 
paign in question, however, would 
its chief purpose an ex- 
discussion of the most 
urgent problem 
presently the 
community as a and one 
which especially involves the non- 
Catholic portion of the community, 
there is no question here of Catholic 
withdrawal from community prob- 
lems, or of refusal to co-operate 
fully with the rest of the community 
for their solution. 

How 


have as 
haustive 
important and 
(secularism) facing 
whole, 


the rest of the 
community is in this problem, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower indicated in his 
address last January to the Ameri- 


concerned 


GHETTO 


WVENTALITY #25 


can Associalion ol Colleges ia waich 
called “broad training in the- 
for American stu- 
dents a “crying need of the twen- 
tieth century.” 


he 


ology” 


college 


Use of the word ghetto as it was 
used in this instance, then, is not 
very meaningful, 
dency 


The present ten- 
to so use it, however, does 
bring into focus certain aspects ol 
a problem which is very real and 
very much with Catholics at the mo- 
ment, particularly in the matter of 
education, ‘The problem is this; 
Exactly what steps should a Cath- 
olic living in a secularist society, 
or one rapidly becoming so, take to 
preserve the 
Catholic faith 
self and 
sume time 


greatest measure ol 
and practice for him- 
children and at the 
co-operate fully as a 
good citizen with the rest of society. 


his 


L, is not an easy problem to solve. 


In the first place, in a secularist 
society any attack secularism 
will be regarded as in some sense an 


on 


attack on the society itself and on 
the people who compose it. It does 
not help here that the distinction 
between deed and doer, our hatred 
of evil but our love of the evil-doer, 
is, to our discredit, apt to be more 
commonly preached than practiced. 
In the second place, a refusal to co- 
operate with secularism, a refusal 
to patronize indecent or otherwise 
objectionable moving pictures, for 
example, is in some degree a refusal 
to co-operate with secularists, Le., 
the other members of society, in the 
example, the people who manufac- 
ture and exhibit such pictures, 
Yet, a Catholic wishes to 
practice his faith and teach his chil- 
dren to do so, must often expose the 


who 


evils of, and refuse co-operation to 
the secularism surrounding us. And 
I do not think that when he does so 
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he evidences a ghetto mentality. 
lor example, many Americans re- 
yard a refusal to send one’s children 
to the public schools as a sign of 
something less than good citizen- 
ship in a democracy. Dr. Conant 
said as much when he was Presi- 
dent of Harvard University. 

On the other hand, giving his 
children a Catholic education is one 
of the soundest steps a Catholic par- 
ent can take both to preserve his 
children’s faith and to train them as 
good citizens, For there they will 
study not ont; the evils of secular- 
ism and the things they must do to 
be good Catholics, but the 
duties and obligations that a demo- 
cralic society 


also 


imposes on its cili- 
zens. While they will be taught that 
the salvation of their souls depends 
on their loving God and their neigh- 
bors, they will learn also that being 
a good citizen is part of loving their 
neighbors, and that their neighbors 
include non-Catholics as well as 
Catholics, the whole of society. Will 
that give them a ghetto mentality? 


T , L 
His problem in one form or other 
as the Church. St. Paul 
mentions it in his first letter to the 
Corinthians 9-10) in which he 
tells them that they must show their 
disapproval of wrongdoing’ by 
avoiding the company of Christians, 
members of their church, who con- 
tinued to live a life of sin, but not 
to extend the treatment to 
those outside the Church, living 
around them. Here the Saint out- 
lines the principle which Christians 
ought still to follow—to fight evil, 
to show your opposition to it clear 
and plain, but to accept and love 
your neighbors, even those not in 
the Church. 

In the same letter he rebukes the 
Corinthian Christians because they 


is as old 


(vi 


same 
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had made use of the regular govern- 
mental courts of law, which were 
not only secular, but pagan, to settle 
litigation, instead of setting up 
members of their own group to 
judge their disputes and claims. 

No one has ever suggesied that 
this showed too narrow an outlook 
on the part of St. Paul. (Nor am I 
suggesting that Catholics set up 
their own courts in the United 
States. American courts not 
pagan Roman courts.) 

Today, the problem is a similar 
Until the millennium comes 
there probably will be no perfect 
solution to it, but both reason and 
experience teach that if we are to 
remain Catholics we cannot avoid 
it” To say that exposition of the 
dangers of secularism, insistence on 
Catholic schools, a Catholic press, 
elc., signify a ghetto mentality, to 
feel, in other words, that a thorough- 
going practice of Catholicism fool- 
ishly or dangerously cuts us off 
from our neighbors, does in some 
degree fail to face it, since the prob- 
lem is not whether to practice Cath- 
olicism, but how. 


are 


one, 


= MENT on these matters would 
be more fruitful if we emphasized 
this distinction. The question is not 


so much what is to be done but 
how it is to be done. Consider the 
campaign to expose the “corrosive- 
ness” of secular education. Surely 
we are bound as Catholic parents 
and educators to oppose secularism. 
It is not such opposition in itself 
that involves the danger of distort- 
ing our mentality, but the carrying 
out of a campaign of such opposi- 
tion in the wrong way. 

The point about which to center 
discussion is not whether opposition 
to secularism is or is not a good 
thing, but how to implement that 
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opposition so as to guarantee its 
striking the ’ism and not the man 
who may be practicing it in good 
faith according to his conscience. 
It is imperative to make clear that 
our objection is not to the non- 
Catholic school or teacher as such, 
but only to the secularism they 
teach. Likewise, the obligation ex- 
tends to making the same objection 
to secularism in Catholic, as in non- 
Catholic schools. 


To insist on Catholic education, on 
a Catholic press, on Catholic moral- 
ity in public and social matters, is to 
ask only what will benefit the whole 
community — Catholics and 
Catholics alike. That is what we 
must do. On the other hand, we 
should certainly never do it in such 
a way that we call a school Catholic 
just because it is run by Catholics, 
or a newspaper Catholic just be- 
cause it is staffed by Catholics, or a 
public wrong a right because it was 
done by a Catholic. 

Contrariwise, 


non- 


we should never 
paint all secular schools, all the sec- 
ular press, all secular morality as 
bad just because they are not the 
works of Catholics. Such a frame 
of mind would not itself be Catholic 
It would be a failure to recognize 
the very obvious truth that while 
some Catholics do not live up to the 
principles of Catholicism, many non- 
Catholics lead lives not far short 
of Catholic standards. 
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St. Augustine said a long time 
ago, in words which were repeated 
by the ecumenical Council of Con- 
stance in condemning John Huss, 
that there are “secret Christians and 
elect” outside the visible Church, as 
there are “secret pagans and repro- 
bates” within it. 
ah 
Tm REIN lies the nub of the matter. 
It is the substantial reality of Cath- 
olicism, not simply the name of 
Catholic that we must ask for. 
When pointing out the evils of secu- 
larism and insisting on the value of 
Catholicism, if we do it in such a 
way as to be truly and fully Cath- 
olic, we need not fear the ghetto 
mentality. In that case we can take 
our stand with Tertullian in his re- 
ply to Roman criticism that the 
Christians were a people apart from 
with no concern for the 
community as a whole: 

“We live in the world with you. 


society, 


We have our share in your govern- 
ments, your markets, your baths, 


your 
hotels, 


stores, your factories, your 

your trade and commerce. 
We sail in the same ships with you, 
and we serve in the same army. We 
work on the same farms, and we are 
in business together with you; we 
unite our skills with yours, and we 
contribute to public works for your 
use. I do not see how you can con- 
sider us to be failing you in those 
matters, you with whom and from 
whom we have our lives.” 





A JOURNEY 
WITH A 


FRENCH SAILOR 


by Isabel Currier 


I, was V-E Day: Monday, May 7, 1945. As I hurried across Boston Com- 
mon in the late morning, already overdue for my work in a newspaper 
office, | was not in tune with the jubilant ‘spirit that gave new brightness 
and vitality to the wartime crowds. A private burden of the heaviest 
troubles in our family life had absorbed and depressed me for many weeks 
My personal share of the universal griefs, anxieties, and separations of 
wartime were not resolved by the great news of victory in Europe, because 
my own nearest and dearest were among the fighting men still battling in 
the Pacific theater. 

But my self-absorption began to give way to the warm fellowship I 
encountered at every step. Several total strangers saluted me with the 
Victory Sign, their faces shining with joy. On General MacArthur Mall 
an elderly woman with a small American flag in her hand stopped one of 


the many groups of men in uniform and hugged one of them spontane- 
ously. He kissed her cheek before he saluted and went along 


I noticed, 
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with the wonder of a traveler awak- 
ening in a different climate, that the 
earth itself seemed to have taken on 
a half-forgotten buoyancy. Spring 
buds and blossoms appeared to have 
burgeoned forth overnight. Spar- 
rows and song-birds twittered their 
accompaniments to the = steady 
rhythm of traffic and the voices of 
people. Flocks of pigeons strutted 
and cooed a chorus of grace notes. 
At Parkman Bandstand a Victory 
Program was in progress. A trio of 
bands from the Army, the Navy, and 
the Marines, played the national 
anthems of the allied countries. The 
music was interspersed with pray- 
of thanksgiving, offered’ by 
clergymen of denomina- 
tions, through the loud-speakers. 
Among the uniforms that seemed 
to be more numerous than civilian 
garb in the crowd around the band- 
stand were the bright jackets and 
caps with gay red pompons worn by 
little groups of Free French sailors 
from a ship at anchor in Boston 
Harbor. The unheeded glisten of 
tears in the eyes of some of them 
when the “Marseillaise” was played 
reminded me of the poignant news 
photographs, several years earlier, 
which pictured silent, weeping 
Frenchmen watching the trium- 
phant entry into Paris of Hitler and 
his staff to accept the surrender of 


ers 


various 


France 


As I emerged from the throng 


nearest the bandstand along the 
walk leading to my destination, I 
saw one of the French sailors, some 
distance ahead along my path, stop 
women and speak to them. 

helpless gestures indicated 
that they could not understand what 
he was saying. He turned with 
swift urgency, as I proceeded to- 
ward the group, and addressed an- 


two 


Their 
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other pedestrian, then another. 
Both shrugged helplessly and went 
along. Although I speak French, the 
Boston Herald-Traveler clock in its 
tower was reminding me of my need 
for hurry, and I began to hope that 
would become the 
interpreter before I drew 
of him, that my con- 
science would leave me free to go 
about my However, one 
of the two women to whom he had 
spoken first addressed me before I 
reached the scene. 

“Do you speak French?” she 
called. “This man seems awfully 
anxious about something.” 

His anxiety, at close range, far 
exceeded my more distant impres- 
of Gallic animation. As _ his 
restless eyes met mine fleetingly, I 
wds shocked by their expression of 
desperation. He man, I 
judged, in his late thirties or early 
forties. His hair gray the 
and the about his 
mouth and eyes were so deep as to 
look carven. 

“IT must find a Catholic 
where French is spoken,” 
surprisingly. “I 
lose. 


someone else 
man’s 
abreast so 


business. 


sion 


was a 
was at 


temples lines 


church 
he said 
time to 
I must confess at once.” 


have no 


H.. was close to hysteria. He 
should have no difficulty, I told 
him; there were Catholic 
churches and chapels nearby, at any 
of which there might be a French- 
speaking priest. 

“But I must be sure that a priest 
will understand me,” he interrupt- 
ed, “and I must be back on my ship 
in little more than an hour.” 


several 





Isabel Currier, free-lancer, and author of 
The Young and the Immortal, records her 
memorable “picking up a 
sailor on Boston Common.” It was attended 
by at least three 


experience of 


“small miracles.” 
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“The ‘French Church’ is not far 
from here, also, but it’s difficult for 
a stranger to the city to find,” I 
added. “It’s the Church of Our Lady 
of Victories in Isabella Street.” 

“Our Lady of Victories?” he ex- 
claimed. “Don’t tell me that is truly 
its name! That is definitely where 
I must go! It’s a small miracle that 
the church should have that name! 
Have I time to get there, to confess, 
and to reach my ship in an hour?” 

“A taxi,” I began. He plunged his 
hand into a pocket and brought it 
out with a few small coins in the 
palm. 

“Would this money pay a taxi to 
the Church of Our Lady of Vic- 
tories?” 


[ SAW at a glance that it would not, 
and I hesitated to risk offending 
him by offering him taxi fare. An- 
other the tower clock 
warned me of my own urgent af- 
fairs, but I heard myself saying: 
“It happens that I have to take a 
taxi in that direction and beyond. 
And I could wait at the church for 
you without inconvenience and take 
you to your ship. x” 

His somber features brightened. 
Then, with Gallic suddenness, tears 
sprang disconcertingly to his eyes. 
“It’s another small miracle,” he 
said, 

Walking rapidly with him to Tre- 
mont Street where a taxi, headed in 
the right direction, quickly 
hailed, I thought wryly that prob- 
ably I couldn't explain skipping my 
work as a miracle. And the unex- 
Free 
French sailor to confession seemed 
fantastic to be true. But the 
man’s emotional state worried me. 
Somewhat of a believer in small 
miracles myself, I felt that the ac- 
cident of my happening along to 


glance at 


was 


pected chore of escorting a 


too 
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answer his inquiry would not have 
occurred if I were not meant to be 
responsible for his reaching his des- 
tination, 


H.. relaxed after we entered the 
taxi, but the tears were coursing 
openly down his cheeks and he dug 
at his eyes with his sleeves, like an 
urchin, 

“I have to confess that I didn’t 
trust God enough,” he said. “I can’t 
bear the burden of being a traitor 
to God any longer eg 

“You don’t have to 
interrupted. 

“Not for myself, no. For myself 
I must find a priest and confess, But 
when you spoke to me in the park I 
recognized your face as one who is 
troubled and no longer trusts. For- 
give me for saying it... .” 

I hadn’t known that I was wear- 
ing my private despair on my face; 
and I could not remember that so 
shocking a remark had been made 
to me before in my life. Literally, 
the Frenchman had made me 
speechless by his childlike direct- 
ness in mentioning the unspeakable. 

“I may do you a service in telling 
you what happens to people who do 
not trust God enough,” he con- 
tinued. “We are all victims of war 
and now we are related in victory. 
When France fell my parents were 
murdered; my wife and my sisters 
were tortured and killed; my home 
and all that I knew de- 
stroved. 

“| blamed God for the failures of 
men. And I cursed Him. I was not 
thinking of what happened to the 
world, only of what happened to me. 
I became only half human—like my 
enemies—-a man who was friendless 
because I refused to be friends with 
God and to trust Him. 

“Consider!” he said earnestly. He 


tell 


was 
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was sitting sidewise in the taxi, his 
hands and his mobile 
eloquent as his speech 


features as 
“War is the 
horror created by many people who 
do not trust God enough. War is 
made by people who destroy other 
people to make themselves as big as 
God. But 
begins in each human heart, too. 
is in the heart that is humble 
God and that trusts and 
prays the more when life becomes 
terrible . You call me a ‘Fighting 
Frenchman,’ but I have not fought 
because I have not trusted and 
prayed. I have been friendless and 


victory and peace 


Peace 


before 


alone and full of hatred all these 
years. Now, suddenly, | see that I 
am my own great enemy. The 


enemies of humanity can be faced 
only by men who face themselves, 
with trust in God—a great army of 
good to win victory over evil is 


A LATE Mass, probably inspired by 
V-E Day, was almost over inside the 
Church of Our Lady of Victories. 
The French sailor went through the 
open door into the sacristy to ask 
that heard and 
presently I saw him emerge, accom- 
panied by a priest in soutane and 
biretta, and enter a confessional at 


his confesson be 


the side of the church. I waited in 


a back pew, still shocked at having 


been singled out as one “who is 
troubled and no longer trusts’; ap- 
palled at my human tendency to 
what befell me to be of 
greater importance than the evils 
afflicting the world. 

My personal troubles were mole- 
hills when compared to the moun- 
tains of grief and shattering loss 
which the French 


consider 


sailor, and too 


many others in so many war-ravaged 
Yet, all in- 
losses were as grains of 


the 


countries, had survived 
dividual 
sand 


when weighed beside 
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global conflict in which the true 
issue was the power of the Eternal 
God to reclaim the ruthless, destruc- 
tive, untrusting hearts of mankind. 
The victory in Europe had come 
after of chaotic defeat—and 
had come to the forces which pro- 
claimed their faith in God’s guid- 
ance of the destinies of man. The 
French — sailor, peace of 
mind by humbling himself in a con- 
fessional, had won a personal vic- 
tory out of spiritual chaos. And I 
saw with painful awareness how 
readily individuals, like myself, 
“blamed God for the failures of men 

became only half-human .. . and 
friendless because | did not 


years 


ekki ‘ 
seeking 


trust God enough. 


Mice of the people had left the 
church the sailor emerged 
from the confessional, followed by 
the priest. The sailor knelt at the 
altar rail while the priest re-entered 
the sacristy, then emerged onto the 
altar wearing a surplice and gave 
communion to his latest penitent 

I slipped out of the church to pay 
the taxi driver and to instruct him 
where to leave me en route to the 
pier where the sailor must go. 

The sailor kept his cap under his 
arm and sat silently as we careened 
through the narrow streets. I had 
hoped to slip from the taxi at my 
corner without disturbing him, but 
he alighted first and gallantly bowed 
me out, smiling for the first time 
since I had seen him. 


before 


“I wish to say to you, Madame, 
what the priest said to me in con- 
fession: ‘Allez en paix, et que le bon 
Dieu soit avec vous jusqu’ 4 votre 
dernier soupirl’ (Go in peace, and 
may the good God be with you until 


your last breath Remember me 
sometimes. I shall remember your 
kindness to me and pray that it 
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may make you friends with God at 
especially when life is 
Forgive me for say- 
ing it, but if you remember me, re- 
member also that it’s impossible to 
trust God too much.” 


all times 
hard for you. 


I HAVE remembered him—far more 
frequently than I recall other people 
whom I knew longer and _ better. 
I have heard many .sermons and 
have explored much of the thinking 
of the world’s greatest philosophers, 
during a lifetime marked by careful 
religious training and the presump- 
tion that, as a confirmed believer, 
but not I-—need to 
be reminded to remain “friends 
with God.” But during the past ten 
years my mind not turned to 
the abstractions of the great think- 
ers in times of personal stress and 
of inner confusion. Instead, I think 
with humility of V-E Day 
self-absorbed who 


other people 


has 


and a 


person was my- 
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self, hurrying across Boston Com- 
mon and hoping that someone else 
would direct an French 
sailor so that I needn’t be diverted 
from my own puny affairs. And in 
memory I see a gay pompon flutter- 
ing in a taxi-cab window, like a 
manner to remind me to “trust God 
enough.” Frequently, I reread his 
conversation with me as I recorded 
it in my journal later that day 
Probably the French sailor, whose 
name never was spoken and whose 
features are dim in memory, would 
call it “a small miracle” that I re- 
member as if they were a prayer, 
the parting words which ended that 
strange journey I took with him on 
V-E Day. 

“I hope I have not taken you out 
of your way,” the French sailor 
called as he waved his cap and the 
taxi lurched onward. 

“No,” I called back truthfully 
“You have placed me on it.” 


anxious 
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by SISTER SCHOLASTICA 
SCHUSTER, O.S.B. 


Ff there has been a single common 
denominating note in the best of our 
century's English and American 
literature it has been a statement, 
by negation of all that is false and 
cheap, that there does exist the true 
and rich. But out of Spain last year 
came more than negation. There 
came a positive, enriching state- 
ment that The Cypresses Believe in 
God and that there is therefore a 
whole rich Catholic world. To write 
of the book is to touch the springs 
of that world. 

José Maria Gironella gave his 
book a title with symbolic depth; he 
gave it a story made of the cloth of 
our own times, and the combina- 
tion is particularly happy both for 
art and for life. With its publica- 
tion, came the first real opportunity 
for Americans to view Spanish life 
from April, 1931, to July 30, 1936, 
from a Spaniard’s point of view. 

The two most popular treatments 
of the subject had come previously 
from Hemingway's For Whom the 
Bell Tolls and Bruce Marshall’s The 
Fair Bride, Neither book gave a 
complete picture. One concentrated 
its strength on the author’s attempt 
to package eternity in time through 
a series of intense moments, while 
the other—although a good novel 
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lacked the scope of a great one 
treating a big issue. Gironella, the 
Spaniard, put modern turbulent 
Spain sub specie aeternitatis, and 
the reader finds it is good for man 
to be there. 


L, is important to establish two 
points at the outset of any comment 
on The Cypresses, The first is that, 


according to a recent letter from 
the translator Harriet de Onis, the 
novel is the first installment of a 


vastly larger work which the author 
hopes to do, This partially explains 
why the two-volume work of nearly 
one thousand pages comprising a 
number of characters equal to that 
of a Dickens novel leaves the reader 
expecting more, 

The second point is that, although 
as Coleridge so well stated, a work 
must be produced in its own time 
and 
that those circumstances 


which gave it form, becoming great 


space, it must also transcend 


time and 


for the universal quality of its 
theme, characters, actions and set 
ting. No novel is great simply be 


cause it is sociological, political, o1 
religious. What the author has to 
suy, how he says it, and how worth 
while it is the standard 
the critical reader 
Gironella’s 


are ques 
asks. If 
the test, 
then indeed something like a bap 
lism fallen upon this fissured 
world of which he built his story. 


tions 
work meets 


has 


Tm novel centers around its char 
acters in action principally the 
Alvear family. The father Matias, 
excitable, optimistic, spends his 
Sunday afternoons fishing from his 
living window in the stream 
along the Rambla where his family 
lives; | livelihood by 
working in the telegraph office of 
Gerona. His wife Carmen is one of 


oom 


earns his 


git (raw . 
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the best examples in literature of 
the Southern European mother. 
Strong in faith and loyal, she is sure 
that there is nothing higher than a 
religious vocation for her son. The 
Alvear home is a place of security, 
love, and peaceful living. It is in- 
teresting to see what outside forces 
accomplish in relation to this fam- 
ily as the Revolution § gradually 
takes shape in the nation. 

The three children are especially 
indicative of the Catholic family’s 
situation in a troubled world. Ig- 
nacio represents perplexed youth 
in the midst of change, strengthened 
by a great traditional background, 
challenged by liberal theories 
pounding at him from organizations 
and influential individuals. Hand- 
some, likable, questioning, he loves 
home and Spain. He clings to the 
best but is sometimes swayed by 
conflicting elements in the con- 
temporary scene. A student, he pur- 
sues his course in the midst of 
unrest and tries to think before he 
acts. 

Something of the anticlerical is 
in Ignacio even as something of the 
dutiful-son of the Church 


too. 


is there 
When he falls into sin, it is 
his sense of isolation from good- 
ness and from his family which is 
most memorable, and the scene in 


which Carmen and Ignacio go to 





Sister Scholastica Schuster, O.$.B., takes 
for her text one of the outstanding Catholic 
novels of our day--The Cypresses Believe in 
God. Though its locale is Spain, it is indeed 
the song for a Catholic world, of the only 


world 


which can balance the 
marking any validly 


sketched picture of human existence. Seem- 


contain in 
components 


ingly woven of sorrow, it is a story of strange 


triumph. Sister teaches English literature 
and composition at Mount St. Scholastica 
College, Atchison, Kansas and is a con- 


tributor to The Benedictine Review. 
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the church where he makes his con- 
fession while mother prays is 
one of the best in the novel. Ignacio 
is a key figure with the questions of 
Spain bombarding him and _ the 
growth of a young man into adult- 
hood taking place at the same time. 


his 


a the only daughter of the Al- 
vears, is a kind of touchstone to- 
ward which each member reacts 
variously. She is a source of anxiety 
for her mother, of innocence for her 
father, of protective care for her 
two brothers, having her share 
therefore in the portrayal of life as 
it is in almost any time. 

Cesar, the second son, is the semi- 
narian, the El Greco-like figure in 
the novel, elongated by suffering 
and self-imposed penances in repa- 
ration for those who indulge in al- 
most every vice. He makes us aware 
that there are people like him in 
our world and has much to do with 
the final peace of this book. Clear- 
minded and pure, he goes through 
the worst districts bringing Christ 
into the marketplace, the slums, the 
brothels with an isolationist quality 
which sets him apart. As in Ignacio 
one sees the hope of young Spain 
and of the world, so in Cesar one 
knows the reality of the charity 
which is where God is. In him one 
is aware that God is in the world, 
even in this one. Yet Cesar is not 
outside the human, he is devoted to 
his family, sensitive to nature and 
to grace, 

Around this family group from 
April, 1931, to July, 1936. the Re- 
publicans, the Monarchists, the So- 
cialists, the Communists, the Popu- 
lar Front, the Spanish Falange, the 
Anarchists, the Radicals, and the 
Masons vie with each other for in- 
fluence. Historical and fictional 
characters including Maro, who be- 
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comes Ignacio’s sweetheart (strange 
that there should be time for life 
amid so much stress, one keeps 
wondering), move in and out of the 
Alvear household with ease. 


r 
W., AT is Gironella really saying in 
the midst of it ali? Things which 
make his book indeed the song of a 
Catholic world, of the only world 
which can contain in balance the 
strange components marking any 
validly sketched picture of human 
existence. He says that the lives of 
varied levels. He 
paints the quiet of the Alvear home, 
the joy and foolishness of it, the 
faith of it. Social change and po- 
litical maneuverings move in and, 
as the life inside meets the life out- 
side, the Alvears are forced to make 
the 
posed, He says that there is no easy 
black and white in life, neither in 
individuals nor in movements. Even 
Vila, the Communist 
leader, there is tenderness for his 
little son. 

Gironella says that a woman like 
Carmen Alvear will stand like a 
pillar of strength in any crisis, a 
wife without whom eternity seems 
impossible to her husband, so much 
a part of him has she become. He 
says that men of action do not al- 
ways see the results of what they 
set in motion and that crowds are 


people are on 


some response to values pro- 


in Cosme 


terrible things when loosed upon a 
city. These are things he says to us 
as individuals. 


To us as Christian people, part of 
a world, Gironella announces that 
Spain which the 
beautiful and the holy are never 
completely lost, that it is a nation 
emotional in both its family affairs 
and its national affairs non- 
Spanish find 
under- 


is a country in 


and 
suddenly 
thinking they 


readers 


themselves 
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hanally, 


i pirit of 

nan i my ure at s eming 

: h of the \wo triumphs 

mwa will sure touch in the 
om i the nove 


’ 
‘j it author establishes these truths 
! uch tive div of simple, middle- 
class people engaged in_ living. 
Mutias in his telegraph office reacts 
to the messages. They are not just 
dots and dashes. Carmen sends food 
to the prisoners because they are 
people in need, Pilar falls in love. 
Gironella makes his’ statements 
through an intricate interweaving 
of religion, politics, economics, and 
agricultural reforms. Seldom has 
literature given us a novel with 
These do not 
become more important than the 
characters, although they stamp out 
individuals sometimes as we know 
to be true in recent history. 
Finally, the author 
through minute description of the 


more organizations 


speaks 


simple customs basic to life and 
faith and through direct exposition 
of the complexity of human living, 
is in the talk between Ignacio and 
the priest Mosen Alberto. 

Is what Gironella says worth 
while? I think so. As William Dean 
Howells said in 1915, “In Spain the 
novels are intense and deep but not 
spacious.” What he meant is, I 
think, that the novels are expan- 
sive but not rambling. Gironella, 
taking a trying period of his na- 
tion's life, holds men responsible for 
their own destiny. He pictures 
waste indeed. Innocent men suffer, 
yet who is innocent in the midst of 
trial? Who does not carry, as 
Brother Alfred does, the sin and 
suffering of his own generation? 
There is sacrilege, there is pillage, 
there is looting, there is the filth of 
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personal and national sin. But there 
is also the hour-and-a-half confes- 
sion which Carmen prays through 
as Ignacio cleanses himself. There 
is the glow of charity in the midst 
of hatred and the whiteness of 
heroism as men fall before the fir- 
ing squad. There is the Catholic 
world. 


Wma are the values of this book? 
The constancy of love in the Alvear 
family, the assurance of God’s grace 
in individual lives, the realization 
that time to God is a relative thing 
while to man it sometimes becomes 
an absolute, the knowledge that life 
is hard—cruel sometimes, without 
explanation often but a path to- 
ward eternity. 

Even as the cypresses grow wher- 
ever there has been sorrow, so to 
those who believe in God life always 
has two meanings. It can mean the 
losing of it as a bullet pierces the 
seminarian Cesar’s thin body; it can 
mean the keeping of it as he receives 
the Body of Christ from a disguised 
priest among the ranks of the Revo- 
lutionary soldiers. No one need de- 
fend that explanation which, shin- 
ing through these thousand pages of 
incidents and decisions, makes this 
book, seemingly woven of sorrow, 
a story of strange triumph. 

I do not know if the book will 
last forever. Surely the vision will, 
for Gironella has said universal 
things. He has dared to have God 
look upon a segment of our world 
as it is and to have man look up 
through it to God. In doing so he 
has given us a world whole for a 
moment, for all its fissures. He has 
said that to be Catholic in the prop- 
erly understood sense of the word 
is to make sense out of the world 
and to have peace. To have said that 
is to have joined a noble band. 
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Father Bruckberger and America 


by M. WHITCOMB HESS 


Pr | 

RAYMOND-LEOPOLD BRUCK- 
BERGER, a French Dominican, emi- 
nent as a man of letters and as a 
hero of World War II, asks in a re- 
cent article that 
tuals 


American intellec- 
to the defense of their 
(“An Assignment for In- 
tellectuals,” Harper's, February, 
1956.) Defining the intellectual as 
one who has a vocation, he declares 
that his work is the same the world 
over: to keep watch on_ political 
maneuvers and to call the plays as 
he sees them at risk to 
himself. The whole essay is a superb 
challenge to leaders of thought in 
our nation who, in Father Bruck- 
berger’s words, “have not seen until 
now--in the vast moral and spirit- 
ual disorder which has seized Eu- 
the extent to which man and 
his fate are bound to America and 
to her own tradition of liberty.” Is 
it, the essayist asks, “fanciful, ab- 
surd, or unjust” to imagine that our 
intellectuals might some day take 
up the defense of our now insulted 
country? 


come 
country. 


whatever 


rope 


Against his own compatriots who 
have joined the rest of the world in 
attacking American § materialism, 
capitalism, and militarism, the au- 
thor of the Harper's article makes 
such judgments on us as the follow- 
ing: 

America’s “living 
litical science . 


school of po- 
is at the moment 
the only one perfectly adapted to 


the emergencies of the contempo- 


rary world, and one which can be 
victoriously opposed to Commu- 
nism.” Or: “The world needs Amer- 
ica, not so much her money or 
bombs as the wisdom and 
courage of her people, the example 
of her institutions, her jealous re- 
gard for the freedom of the individ- 
ual, and her social equilibrium.” 
There is a and a funda- 
mentally sound one that “the Amer- 
ican Revolution is the only one in 
modern history which, rather than 
devouring the intellectuals who 
prepared it, carried them to power.” 
What America’s intellectuals are 
asked to do is to put their world 
prestige to the service of their coun- 
try and other countries “not for the 
benefit of a propaganda machine or 
a political line, not for the State 
Department, but in a way which 
would be above politics and even 
national interest: in honor of truth 
and justice.” 


atomic 


reason 


’ 
‘Tus is a big “assignment.” One 
may even recognize it as an impos- 





M,. Whitcomb Hess admits to being deeply 
moved by an article in Harper’s by the emi- 
nent French Father 
Bruckberger—“An Assignment for Intellec- 
tuals.” Considering the state that philosophy 
is in on this 180th anniversary of the signing 
of our Declaration 


Dominican scholar, 


of Independence, she 
views it as epochal, and offers the accom- 
panying paper as her own tribute to the 
wisdom of our Founding Fathers, including 


our proto-Founder, William Fenn. 
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sible assignment in an opinion-cli- 
mate where intellectuals are already 
suspect. Hoping to guard against the 
chance of being misunderstood, Fa- 
ther Bruckberger defined the sense 
in which he uses the term “intellec- 
tual” by quoting from St. Albert the 
Great: “Our mission,” the saint had 
said of intellectuals generally, “is to 
tell whether an action is good or 
bad, not by passing sentence as do 
the judges, but according to the 
truth as do the sages.” But the same 
American editor, John Fischer, who 
accepted and printed Father Bruck- 
berger’s article, inveighs against 
such participation by intellectuals 
as the French soldier-priest had 
suggested. “At this late date,” 
Fischer wrote editorially of the 
Bruckberger challenge, “we are 
hardly going to swerve back toward 
the hierarchical patterns of Euro- 
pean culture.” 

In the face of the accusation that 
modern American intellectuals have 
an immense sin of omission on their 
consciences 
whole lives 


a sin poisoning their 
Harper’s editor denies 
that an objective view such as Fa- 
ther Bruckberger outlines is pos- 
sible to the good citizen who must 
be “by nature a participant rather 
than a sideline critic.” In fact he 
damns intellectuals as “spectators 
isolated in the left-field bleachers” 
criticisms carry no weight. 
Men who spend their lives “hip- 
deep in public affairs” are the only 
ones who have a right to be heard: 
they are “the veteran members of 
the ball club.” The greatness of 
America, Mr. Fischer concludes, is 
just that it is “untidy, unregiment- 
ed, and imperfectly defined. .. .” 
(What ball-team ever won a 
nant on such principles?) 
The reply of Mr. Fischer to his 
contributor—a reply taking up the 


whose 


pen- 
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entire “Easy Chair” space in the 
magazine carrying Father Bruck- 
berger’s essay—represents a wholly 
divergent philosophical stance from 
that of the French critic. It is, ina 
word, the stance of the pragmatist, 
that American protagonist of mod- 
ern subjectivistic idealism. With all 
the fervor of a character in one of 
Browning’s dramatic monologues 
Mr. Fischer lets his testimony speak 
for him. The same poet in his “Fra 
Lippo Lippi” refers to something 
that “means intensely means 
the philosophy 
means intensely and means bad 
for America’s leaders of thought. 
Here is dramatically the 
seriousness with which American 
intellectuals are shirking their duty 
to America and to the truth. 


and 


good”; Fischer 


shown 


Wares Father Bruckberger spoke 
of Americans as having the only na- 
tion founded on a revolution in 
which, rather than devouring the 
intellectuals who prepared it, that 
revolution had carried them to 
power, he referred explicitly to the 
vital political science that under- 
writes our country. What was it 
that the intellectuals in 
other setups? What was it that 
would likewise have ruined our own 
government? Father 
gave the answer: 


devoured 


Bruckberger 
Cartesian ideal- 
ism. 

It is Heinrich 
Heine vocation” incident- 
ally was of that gadfly nature which 
the French priest the intel 
lectual’s to be-—predicted with ter- 
rible accuracy what this philosophy 
would do. Heine had been steeped 
in Hegel’s brand of that idealism, 
being a classroom disciple of the 
inventor of the superstate which is 
the direct development of Cartesian- 


that 


remembered 


whose 


sces 


ism. It is to Heine’s own everlasting 
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credit that he came to see the 
lism of Hegel’s teachings and re- 
pudiated them with warnings as 
urgent as Kierkegaard’s 
those teachings. 

When Georges 


diabo- 


against 
sernanos in one 
of his last essays refers to Russian 
Communism as wholly German in 
the read like a 
quote from Heine in his own last 
writings. For precisely 
like the poet-journalist of last cen- 
tury, 


its essence, words 


sernanos, 
saw Communism simply as 
“German culture having found at 
long last in the absolutist spirit of 
Heyvel and in Marx’s social man, an 
instrument suited to its ravenous 
ambition, its perpetual restlessness, 
its dizzying sense of destiny.” 


I, that Hegel-Marx spirit not at 
work in America today even though 
it had no part in the intellectual 
The 
philosophical basis of our Declara- 
tion philosophy is at a far remove 
from that of Europe’s eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century rationalism 
We were profoundly blessed by hav- 
ing been established governmentally 
on the great tradition in philosophy 

that of the long intellectual line 
with which Descartes broke in 1637 
How did this happen? There 
several explanations of our govern 
mental The offer 
result of own re 
William 
Penn's “holy experiment” in Penn- 
sylvania 


tenets of our own revolution? 


are 
heritage. one | 
the 
into 


here is my 


searches the basis of 
an experiment and exam- 
ple followed by Jefferson who once 
named Penn “the greatest lawgiver 
who ever lived.” (The writer of our 
Declaration found in St. Robert Bel 
larmine’s theory of government the 
same theistic principles actuating 
the work of Penn.) 

Penn’s own political philosophy 
is directly traceable to that of his 
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guide, mentor and “dear relation,” 
the Quaker philosopher, Isaac Pen- 
ington. (Penington was, indeed, 
Penn’s father-in-law.) It is my good 
fortune to own the family copy of 
Penington’s voluminous Works 
(1679) revealing the lifelong effort 
of the seventeenth-century mystic 
to save his milieu from the evil ef- 
fects of the new philosophy, or that 
ratio which was to take over in suc- 
ceeding centuries in Europe. Along 
with Pascal and Crashaw and many 
other great men of his century, Pen- 
ington declared against Descartes’ 
man-centered idealism. Trained in 
the best England, he 
knew well what was happening to 
civilization; and he 


schools of 


protested as 
vehemently and as hopelessly as 
Kierkegaard, two centuries later, 
was to protest against Hegel. But 
his government were 
put practice William 
Penn the New 
World 


treatises on 
into 
assumed 


when 
rule in 


A DOZEN years ago, in 1944, Amer- 


ica celebrated the three-hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of William 
Penn. From a feature story, “Wil- 
liam Penn, American,” the 
present writer asked to con- 
tribute to The Christian Century 
(October 18, 1944), the following is 
drawn: 


which 
was 


“Penn’s civic 
his idea that 
right government is the Christian’s 
concern—-not his first, which is that 
of his soul, but next to it and its 
logical outcome. ...If his belief was 
that the best part of knowledge is 
judgment he believed also that the 
best part of judgment is action. His 
civic principles were denounced by 
his political elders in Europe as too 
visionary for use, yet Voltaire was 
to say that his treaty with the In- 


whole social and 


code was based on 
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dians is the only one in history 
which was made without an oath 
and is the only one that was never 
broken, In seeking to apply his 
Christian conviction that God is 
truly the Father of everyone he was 
deterred by no consideration of 
race or class. Of the two hundred 
crimes then punishable by death in 
England only the crime of murder 
was accepted by the American law- 
giver. ‘Two centuries before educa- 
tion was made universally compul- 
sory in our nation Penn had ruled 
that children of all 
receive the same education,’ 

Penn’s further, had de- 
manded the union of the American 
colonies a century before it came; 
and he had proposed also a federa- 
tion of all the nations of the world 
“including the infidel Turks.” Alive 
to the prime necessity of social or- 
ganization in a governmental frame 
work, the first governor of Pennsyl 
vania (to whom America owes more 
than most Americans have realized) 
said that to mend the world means 
first mending ourselves and teach- 
ing our children “not what we 
but what they should be.” 


classes should 


’ 


vision, 


are 


0. R great standard of freedom and 
justice for all is taken for granted 
by us far too generally. Above all it 
is taken for (without any 
real perceptivity of the philosophi- 
cal principles on which that stand- 
ard rests) by our “intellectuals” 

who are, and in a pernicious sense 
pseudo-intellectuals. Indeed 
they are precisely one with those 
“intellectuals” to whom Father 
Bruckberger who were de 
voured by that 


why 


granted 


only 


refers 
the 
brought them to power 
not, 


revolutions 
And 
the same 
philosophical vintage? This fact is 
brought out in the epochal “Assign- 


since ours are of 
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ment” in a well-defined paragraph 
which, incidentally, was completely 
ignored by the editorial critic of Fa- 
ther Bruckberger’s article. Here the 
scholarly French priest has put his 
finger on the trouble with the “in- 
tellectual” who only thinks he is 
being intellectual: 

“Modern philosophy which is in 
essence Cartesian and idealistic, sep- 
arates mind from matter, and this 
facilitated the the 
intellectual in Europe as well as in 
America, ‘The 
couraged to remain in the realm of 
abstractions, leaving to cynics and 
the breadth 


has isolation of 


intellectual is en- 


realists the domains of 
and wealth of the world.’ But the 
fault for this state of affairs lies 
first of all with modern philosophy 
and with the intellectuals who have 
taught it. They have no cause to 
complain of the diteh which they 
themselves have dug between them 
selves and reality. 


ry 
I HE need for straight-thinking in 


tellectuals is what Father Bruck- 
berger is talking about; not those 
so-called intellectuals of whose un 
sound teaching St. Paul once warn- 
ed St. Timothy (1 Timothy vi. 4) 
and who were merely “proud, know- 
ing nothing, but doting about con- 
troversies and disputes of words.’ 
(For false philosophy is not the 
characteristic only of our Atom 
Age!) Some years ago at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Dr. James Nai 
smith, inventor of basketball, spoke 
to me regarding the then 
educationists 


new pro 
theo 
Scotch- 
height of the 
ridiculous “A child must be 
taught,” he earnestly, “not to 
do what he thinks is right. No! He 
must be taught to think right first.” 


Our “intellectuals” indubitably 


gressive whose 
matter-of-fact 


found the 


ries he, as a 


said 
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have not been taught “to think 
right” and because of this Amer- 
ica is confronted with the loss 
of that true political science on 
which Penn and Jefferson and Lin- 
coln (as direct inheritors of the 
ideal of a democracy based on the- 
ocracy) built our nation—-or wished 
to build it. As Bruckberger says of 
the last-named two American states- 
men, “Jefferson and Lincoln 
performed their political functions, 
but at the same time they felt a 
more universal responsibility, and 
they actively defined this respon- 
sibility.” In doing this, of course, 
they showed themselves to be 
straight-thinking intellectuals and 
as such unspoiled by the diseased 
subjectivism that has brought civi- 
lization to disaster in the other 
countries and has also brought 
America to the brink of it. 

“Yes,” Father Bruckberger says 
of our pseudo-intellectuals, “the 


American intellectuals should stop 


complaining about America. It 
would be more in order for America 
to complain about them.” If Ameri- 
cans wish to save their heritage 
(and “most of the signatories of the 
Declaration of Independence were 
intellectuals”) her true intellectuals 
will have to complain in voices that 
will be heard above the business 
and domestic troubles of the men 
in the gray flannel suits, the chit- 
chat of the cocktail lounges, the 
words, words, words of rival forms 
of existentialism (which George N. 
Shuster calls “very probably the 
only really effective philosophic 
doctrine in the contemporary 
Western world,” but which is vi- 
ciously subjectivist for all that), not 
to speak of the nonsense from the 
inner sanctums of the learned about 
democracy as the way to save the 
world. 
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Nixes Y years ago, in one of the 
most penetrating analyses ever 
made by an American (or anyone 
else) of the principles actually un- 
derlying American democracy, 
Orestes Brownson issued his own 
challenge to our intellectuals. In 
his study, titled The American Re- 
public, Brownson not only showed 
the inherent ambiguities in the term 
democracy itself but also the pro- 
found differences between Rous- 
seau’s theory of the social contract 
(with its implicit totalitarianism 
and atheism) and our own provi- 
dential constitutional setup. 

Rooted in classical and Christian 
thought and with a constitution for 
the first time in history empowered 
“to conform the state to the order 
of reality,” the American Republic, 
Brownson told his readers, “has a 
mission and is chosen of God for the 
realization of a great idea... . Its 
mission is not so much the realiza- 
tion of liberty as the realization of 
the true idea of the state, which 
secures at once the authority of the 
public and the freedom of the indi- 
vidual—the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple without social despotism, and 
individual freedom without an- 
archy.” 

Certainly the American intellec- 
tuals to whom Father Bruckberger 
has issued his recent “Assignment” 
would do well to re-read and to re- 
appraise in the light of recent events 
both at home and abroad Brown- 
son’s great prophetic vision of 
America’s mission. If there was 
danger in 1866 that America’s origi- 
nal governmental form was imper- 
fectly comprehended by political 
writers—as Orestes Brownson said 
in an unimpassioned bit of under- 
statement about the demagogues of 
the day—there is not less but a 
greater danger today, if not from 
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radicals and _ revolutionists, then 
from humanitarians and sickly sen- 
timentalists. What is indeed wanted 
(and far more demandingly in the 
face of world challenges even than 
when Brownson wrote these intro- 
ductory words to his work on our 
Republic) is “that the people, whose 
instincts are right, should under- 
stand the American constitution as 
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it is, and so understand it as to 
render it impossible for political 
theorists, no matter of what school 
or party, to deceive them again as to 
its real import, or induce them to 
depart from it in their political ac- 
tion.” Here the Bruckberger and 
the Brownson assignments are 
identical both in content and ur- 
gency. 


Last Rose 


by M. WHITCOMB HESS 


THouGH the flower 


And flower-fall fade, 
Beyond time’s 
Brief masquerade 


Beauty (so seers say) 


Will live.... 


Go then, 


Lovely fugitive 


Fall unpetaled 
From your stalk, 
Spilling color 
On the walk, 


And leave again 
My garden bare 
But for perfume 


In the air. 





Pastor Baumann and Christian U nity 


by RUFUS PEREIRA 


Q). the fourth of August, 1953, the 
College of the National 
Church at Wirttem- 
berg in Germany, presided over by 
Bishop D. Martin Haug, deprived 
Richard 
Tiibingen, of the rights and privi- 


Juridical 
Evangelical 


jaumann, a pastor of 


leves of the ecclesiastical state and 
dismissed him with a pension. 

In setting forth the reasons which 
led them to take this grave and un- 
precedented step, the Official Ga- 
zette of that Church the 
pastor of having “renounced in his 
teaching during the last few years 
essential 


accused 


points of doctrine con- 
tained in the Gospel of Christ and 
officially recognized according to the 
mind of the Reformed Church.”! 
The accusation proved to be well- 
taken. In 1950, Baumann 
had published The Confession and 
the Keys of Peter, one of 
Protestant books that from time to 
time issue from the very bosom of 
Protestantism and which the Cath- 
olic reads in wonderment, surprised 


Pastor 


those 


1 Official 
1954 


his “errors” 


Garette, Vol. 35, 36, Nov. 4, 
The annoying persistence of Baumann in 
necessitated the passing of a new 
law, on the basis of which the 
was processed and reduced to the lay 
state Not a few Protestants themselves 
strongly criticized this totalitarian action of a 
Church that notorious for its 
broadness, or in other words, the uncertainty 
of its doctrine. In making much of a mere per 
sonal opinion of a courageous and saintly 
pastor, it sidetracked the real issue of a pos- 
sibility of a Catholle-Protestant rapproche 
ment 


discipiinary 
pastor 


was otherwise 


to meet familiar doctrine, as it were, 
on every page. 


As the title suggests, the book is 
the fruit of the author’s seventeen 
years of biblical-historical research 
on the question of the Primacy of 
Peter and the Infallibility of the 
Pope. According to Baumann, it is 
toward the satisfactory solution of 
this question which divided 
for four centuries 

that the well-meaning efforts of both 
Catholics and Protestants for re- 
union must be channeled. “The 
true problem, the only important 
one to be discussed by both sides, 
does not concern this or that dogma, 
whether it be the sacrificial value of 
the Mass, or the bodily Assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin into heaven, 
but the problem of the Church. Did 
or did not the God-Man found a 
Church with Peter as its head, 
vested with full authority which 
was to be transmitted to his suc- 
If the answer is in the 
affirmative, is this head infallible in 
teaching the revealed truths en- 
trusted by God to His ‘magiste- 


»”? 


rium’? 


has 
Christendom 


cessors? 


io necessity of a scientific anal- 
ysis of the well-known text of Mat- 
thew xvi. 18, wherein our Lord 
promises to make Peter the head of 
His Church, is obvious. For Bau- 
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mann the authenticity of this text is 
too well established to create a spe- 
cial problem. He is not alone here, 
Protestant theolo- 
gians of today, including the famous 
SWISS 


for many other 


exegete, Oscar Cullmann, 
constrained in the 
of well-documented evidence to 
abandon traditional Protestant the- 


ories to the contrary. 


have been face 


Nevertheless, if agreement on the 
historical value of the text is not 
far away, its true significance is yet 
an open question among Protestant 

and That 
Peter was designated by Christ to 
be the His 
Church is the obvious meaning of 
the text. But did Christ intend the 
primacy He had conferred on Peter 
al Bethsaida, to be something per- 
manent, to be transmitted to his 
through the centuries? 
Is the claim of the Bishop of Rome 
to be the true Peter 
justified? On this problem and on 
must all the Catholie- 
Protestant discussion of the text be 
focused, 


exegeles theologians. 


foundationstone — of 


successors 
successor of 


this alone 


ie over Baumann’s 


argue 
ments which are more or less scien- 
tific in character, it is surprising to 
note that 
Cullmann 


which 
considers to be 


his conclusions, 
himself 
perilously close to Catholic doctrine, 
are in the same as those 
the office of 
the Rock is permanent, confided not 
just to the physical person of Peter, 
who died in 67 A. 


the main 
of Catholic exegetes: 


pD., but through 
the 


him to all his suecessors in 
episcopacy. 

If the word of Christ is infallible, 
then there should still be in exist- 
even after all these 
centuries the office of the Rock, 
the Rock that was and is still the 


only means of the 


ence today 


preserving 
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strength and unity of the Church. 
For a sincere Lutheran this was a 
frightening discovery to make, espe- 
cially since it must lead on to the 
admission that Luther’s interpreta- 
lion of the text was absurd. 
Baumann passes from a study of 
the Biblical foundations of the Pa- 
pacy to a historical analysis of the 
subsequent fortunes of the Papal 
Institution. In judging the Refor- 
mation, he states boldly that, how- 
every unworthy were the successors 
of Peter, Luther had no authority 
to deny the divinely instituted office 
of the head of the Church. Luther 
committed a serious error, and his 
unfortunate schism is responsible 
for, among other disastrous conse- 
the 
numerable 
bers 156) 
the other 


quences, mushrooming of in- 
sects (Baumann num- 


each in contradiction to 


B AUMANN concludes with an earn- 
est appeal to his fellow Evangelicals 
Before his death Peter and his flock 
were a closeknit unit. The raison 
d’étre of this unity is to be found in 
the Gospel text, which holds good 
for all men right up to the end of 
the world. Are we Evangelicals obe- 
dient to it? If the Chureh of the 
New Testament is subject to the of- 
fice of Peter, why do we not follow 
the teaching of Christ in this re- 
gard? 





Rufus Pereira, a native of India, is at pres- 
ent in Rome for higher studies in philosophy 
and theology, at Propaganda College, where 
he wae 


sent by his Archbishop, Cardinal 


Gracias. He will be ordained later this year 
Mr. Pereira is keenly interested in ecumeni- 
cal quesions and plans to submit a thesis on 
this subject for his doctorate in theology. 
In line with this, as his first contribution to 
our pages, he discusses the plight of Pastor 
Baumann, a well-known figure in ecumenical 
cireles in Europe before his dismissal from 
the Evangelical Church in Germany. 
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The words of Baumann have an 
impressive sincerity. His clarity of 
expression, his open-mindedness in 
accepting the logical conclusions of 
his investigations, his courage in 
flatly contradicting the accepted 
theories of the day, reveal a man 
who was out to get at the truth and 
nothing but the truth. He had no 
use for half- 
measures, 

In order to avoid further dissen- 
sion in the Protestant camp, the 
Juridical College of the Evangelical 
Church was disposed to favor Bau- 
mann’s thesis, namely that the Pope 
is the legitimate successor of Peter, 
if Baumann on his part would ad- 
mit at least that in defining the 
dogmas of the last hundred years 
(the Immaculate Conception, In- 
fallibility, the Assumption), the 
Papacy had departed from Revela- 
tion (Cf. Herder-Korrespondenze. 
Nov., 1953). Baumann, however, re- 
fused to be taken in by this specious 
compromise. The Vatican Council, 
he had already written, did not add 
anything new, but just made ex- 
plicit what was already contained in 
Revelation. With regard to the two 
Marian dogmas, he refrained from 
committing himself. 


compromises or 


ae concluded his research, 
Baumann wanted to put his findings 
to a strange test. He wished to ex- 
perience what he calls “the personal 
impression of the office of the 
Rock.” For if the Pope, he rea- 
soned, is really the successor of 
Peter as head and foundationstone 
of the Church, it should be obvious 
in some way to the eye and ear. 
Accordingly when he joined a Holy 
Year pilgrimage to Rome, his main 
purpose was to meet the successor 
of Peter and to ascertain how far 
the experience would correspond to 
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the image he had already formed 
from his study of the Vicar of 
Christ. 

Of that pilgrimage he has left us 
an interesting account in his Evan- 
gelische Romfahrt (Translated by 
Father John M. Oesterreicher under 
the title, To See Peter), interest- 
ing, not only because it is an inspir- 
ing chronicle, but because it reflects 
a state of soul which is well worth 
examining. With a rare simplicity, 
he describes at length how the 
scales of prejudice fell from his eyes 
during the course of his pilgrimage: 
prejudice against the Rosary, the 
Mass, Canonizations, Indulgences, 
the piety of the Italian people. One 
should bear in mind, too, that al- 
though he came to Rome with the 
scientific certainty of the truth of 
the Primacy of the Pope, he was 
filled with apprehension lest the 
reality not be in accord with what 
he had discovered in the inspired 
documents. 


Ques in the Eternal City, however, 
he gathered new courage and hope. 
Standing in St. Peter’s Square, just 
below the Vatican Palace, a sweet 
calmness pervaded his soul, which 
he did not hesitate to attribute to 
the nearness of the Pope. “In this 
place,” he writes, “one thinks of the 
Universal Church.” Speaking of the 
Pope, he proceeds, “Who could 
stand here without praying for 
him? He stands in need of the pray- 
ers of all Christians. The commu- 
nity ought to pray for him without 
ceasing as it once did for Peter: be- 
cause he is the first of the Confes- 
sors of Our Lord Jesus Christ.” We 
must pray for “Peter,” he pleads 
elsewhere, in order that God may 
illumine him and show him how to 
confirm the faith of all his brethren 
and bring hack the sheep that, hav- 
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ing strayed far from the Fold, are 
driven hither and thither by gnaw- 
ing incertitude. 


H:. first saw the successor of Peter 
at a general audience held in St. 
Peter’s Basilica. As soon as he 
caught sight of the white-clad figure 
entering the immense Church borne 
aloft on the gestatorial chair, a 
prayer spontaneously sprang to his 
lips. “Lord is it thou who hast 
placed this man in his office? Con- 
fiding in Thy word, I cannot doubt. 
Give me the truth thou who are the 
Truth.” 

His humble prayer was answered, 
he tells us for, whatever may have 
been the doubts that assailed him 
on entering the Basilica, they were 
before long dispelled in that brief 
encounter with the Pope. So pro- 
foundly moved was he, that al- 
though he could not recall all the 
words of comfort and benediction 
the Pope uttered, he could yet re- 
member clearly the impression they 
made on him. “I remember but a 
small portion of it [the Pope’s 
speech], but I carry with me still 
the impression of his voice, of his 
personality, of the office he holds in 
the name of Christ—in short, the 
impression of the truth.” 


Ov. would naturally expect that 
the logical thing for Baumann to 


have done next was to enter the 
Catholic Church. But, right up to 
the time of his condemnation, he 
continued to live in his Protestant 
community, perhaps because he be- 
lieved that God had special designs 
for a mass return of our separated 
brethren to the unity of the Church, 
and that by staying among his flock, 
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he could the more easily help to ef- 
fect that union. 

But, however exalted this hope of 
Baumann’s might be, one could 
with justice question whether it is 
well founded. Its attainment, after 
four-hundred years of strife and 
misunderstanding, could only be 
brought about by the direct inter- 
vention of God, by a miracle. Bau- 
mann himself attests that “that 
which we call our new German cul- 
ture is Protestant to its very core.” 

Elsewhere he frankly confesses, 
“It will be difficult to find again how 
to live as one family, to become 
again one life in Christ.” We should 
not belittle the effort it requires 
to bid farewell to an entire set of 
ideas, to one’s own culture. This, 
in itself, goes to show that however 
sincere is one’s intellectual con- 
viction, other difficulties of an en- 
tirely different nature must also be 
reckoned with. 

Even while in Rome, Baumann 
‘ame to realize that the long hoped 
for union is still very far off. “Each 
hour of the pilgrimage made me see 
how far apart we are, still strangers 
one to the other.” Nevertheless if 
an intellectual approach to the 
problem of Christian unity does 
not seem to have obtained the de- 
sired results. we have our Lord’s as- 
surance that what reason alone does 
not achieve, may yet be accom- 
plished by our earnest faith and our 
humble prayers, especially if they 
are united with the prayer of our 
Lord to His Eternal Father: “That 
they all may be one, as thou, Father, 
in me, and I in thee, that they also 
may be one in us that the world 
may believe that thou hast sent me” 
(John xvii., 21). 





Town and Gown 


by WILLIAM B. READY anno LAWRENCE V. RYAN 


Tene has always been opposition 
between Town and Gown, between 
the man in the gray flannel suit, the 
man in the worker’s overalls, and 
the man behind the lectern in 
academic robes, 


his 
Every university 
and its adjacent town throughout 
the centuries have had _ their 
understandings and strife. 
times strife 


mis- 
Some- 
developed into 
bloody violence, as in medieval Ox- 
ford and Paris and in present-day 
Tuscaloosa, Differences are bound 
to arise, Town going one way, Gown 
another, on all manner of questions, 
educational, social, political, artis- 
tic, and spiritual. 


has 


In our materialist society, where 
professors paid considerably 
less than their professional counter- 
parts in the town, many of them less 
than laboring men, the greatest ap- 
parent 


one, 


difference is an economic 
Important as this difference 
may be, it is not nearly so signifi- 
cant as the lack of sympathy which 
causes the professor to sneer at the 
culture of the townsman, who in his 
turn suspects the professor of in- 
tellectual snobbery, a dreadful sin. 


Bisnop Joun Wricurt of the dio 
of Worcester, Mass. has re 
cently warned us that there is real 
danger in this mutual suspicion and 
fear, that anti-intellectualism is as 
great a threat as intellectual pride to 
the spiritual well-being of society. 

“The dangers of intellectual pride 
are many and grave, and all would 


cese 


do well to discipline themselves in 
the moral and ascetical controls of 
this vice, as of all others. But the 
dangers of intellectual stagnation 
are not less grievous alike for indi- 
vidual personality, for the common 
good, and for the Church. The wrath 
of the stupid has laid waste the 
world quite as often as has the craft 
of the bright” (Jubilee, February, 
1956, p. 16). 

What concerns Bishop Wright 
especially is that this difference, this 
division, is so gaping even within 
the Household of the Faith. The 
root of the trouble may lie in the 
arduous and uphill struggle that 
most of our people in this country 
have had to undergo in order to ob- 
tain the modicum of material suc- 
cess without which there can be no 
leisure nor time for the contempla- 
tion that make possible the growth 
of intellectual life. 

The 


tremendous Catholic immi- 





William B. Ready and Lawrence V. Ryan 
urge a breaking down of the barriers that 
separate the Professor in his Ivory Tower 
from the man and the woman in the Market- 
place. Here and there in the Far West, they 
tell us, informal get-togethers have been ar- 
ranged between the Professor and the Towns- 
folk, and both sides have enjoyed the ex- 
perience of discussing some of the world’s 
great literature. Why not throughout the 
land? Dr. Ryan is Assistant Professor of 
English and Direétor of Freshman Composi- 
tion at Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 
Mr. Ready, Stanford, is now 
Director of University Libraries, Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wis. 


formerly at 
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gration of the nineteenth century 
required the Church in America to 
bend her main effort to free her 
children from sheer injustice, hun- 
ger, and illiteracy. Great papal en- 
cyclicals on social problems have 
restored the Church in the minds of 
men to its proper position as the 
friend and teacher of the worker, 
but the leaders of the Church have 
sometimes been accused of being so 
much concerned with this role that 
they have not sufficiently empha- 
sized the dignity that belongs to the 
life of the mind. The same accusa- 
tion been leveled, of course, 
against secular leaders of the town 
as well. 

As a result, men in academic 
circles feel neglected and unimpor- 
tant to the community and often 
retreat into their own separate so- 
ciety where they devote themselves 
to works of criticism rather than to 
works of positive leadership. In- 
tellectual arrogance on the one hand 
and intellectual indifference on the 
other throw up a barrier between 
two essential parts of the common- 
wealth. 


has 


io RE does exist, then, a No-Man’s- 
Land between the Ivory Tower and 
the Marketplace. A way must be 
found through this waste, but it will 
never be found so long as Town and 
Gown stand off from each other as 
they generally do today—suspicious 
only through mutual ignorance. 
Some steps to remedy the situation 
have already been taken by the uni- 
versities and colleges. Townspeople 
and professors in some instances 
have come together and found sol- 
ace and understanding with one an- 
other. Wherever the universities 
have opened their classes and li- 
braries to the townsfolk the experi- 
ence has been rewarding. Fordham 
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University has carried its School of 
Labor Relations to the very water- 
front, and clear across the conti- 
nent the University of San Fran- 
cisco has provided so fitting a 
program of studies for citizens that 
enrollment in the Extension Divi- 
sion rivals that of the regular 
campus. 

These more or less formal meth- 
ods of rapprochement are com- 
mendable, but remain merely forays 
and excursions, classroom inter- 
ludes, They aré*what the academic 
world can do on its own. More 
significant is what is being done 
here and there by men and women 
of the town to bring the world of 
learning into their homes and par- 
ish halls. More than one church 
library in Northern California has 
organized an annual series of lec- 
tures on books and reading in which 
the speakers are drawn from the 
faculties of local universities and 
seminaries. Professors and audi- 
ence together have enjoyed the ex- 
perience of discussing some of the 
world’s great literature in an atmos- 
phere informal enough to dispel all 
the stiffness resulting from the 
exigencies of the classroom, in a 
setting in which the professor is 
seen not as a pedant but as a par- 
ishioner, In one parish the Men’s 
Club has departed from the usual 
pattern of inviting as speakers only 
regular guys—-football coaches, suc- 
cessful Catholic business men, 
prominent law enforcement officers 

in favor of talks upon books and 
ideas. 


A MORE daring step, as might be 
expected, has been taken not by the 


(who tend to treat 
booklore as somehow effeminate) 
but by a neighborhood group of 
California housewives—grandmoth- 


virile males 
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ers and mothers of grown children 
mostly. Realizing that they had 
more time on their hands than was 
good for them they were audacious 
enough to invite a theologian and a 
professor to meet with them regu- 
larly in their homes and to lead 
them in discussions of difficult 
books and ideas. Over a period of 
several years these ladies have been 
introduced to the Social Encyeli- 
cals, the plays of Shakespeare, the 
Divine Comedy of Dante, a course 
in World Literature, and a series of 
readings on the Church’s answers 
to various problems of modern life. 

As a result, without the formatity 
of enrolling for college credits and 
taking examinations, these “stu- 
dents” have had opened up to them 
a world of ideas, have discovered in- 
tellectual enjoyment, and have be- 
gun to participate far more cour- 
ageously in the lives of their more 
fortunately educated offspring. At 
the same time the professors have 
shared in a new communion by be- 
ginning to impart their ideas to 
minds far from academic life. In 
every case there has been a meeting 
of minds, a breaking down of tradi- 
tional prejudices that separate 
Town and Gown, The most exciting 
thing is that the participants have 
invariably raised the question: 
“Why isn’t there more of this sort 


Dh 


of thing everywhere? 
yen experiences 
almost everywhere. 
lege or university within striking 
distance of nearly every parish in 
America, each with a faculty hesi- 
tant to intrude but eager to serve. 
Many of the institutions maintain 
a Speakers’ Bureau as a public serv- 
ice. These bureaus are no further 
away than the telephone, and the 
honorariums they quote for faculty 


‘an be enjoyed 
There is a col- 
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appearances are fixed but modest, 
never beyond the means of any 
group. 

Townsfolk should not expect to 
get these faculty services for noth- 
ing: favors that come for nothing 
are rarely valued anyhow. Besides, 
the world should know that most 
faculty men can also use the extra 
money. Yet their fees remain the 
most inexpensive social and profes- 
sional service one can find any- 
where. 

The groups in California men- 
tioned above have not found it at all 
difficult to pay the speakers’ fees. 
One parish library charges two dol- 
lars for a series of six lectures, less 
per lecture than the 1939 price of a 
movie. The student housewives pay 
two dollars a month per member for 
the fortnightly meetings of their 
course. A breakfast meeting of the 
Men’s Club, 200 strong, found the 
fee of twenty-five dollars for a post- 
prandial address on modern litera- 
ture a bargain. 

Nor do colleges and universities 
look askance at members of the 
faculty who increase their experi- 
ence and, in a small way, their sti- 
pends, in this fashion. Indeed in 
many a university such community 
service is regarded as a factor to- 
ward academic promotion. It is 
worth noting that the most enthusi- 
astic backers of this cultural inter- 
play have been the clergy; they 
initiate, welcome, and 
these get-togethers. 


encourage 


One must not imagine that such 


endeavors will change the scene 
overnight. Rome was not built in a 
day; the Groves of Academe will 
take years of nursery care before 
they begin to flower outside the col- 
lege walls. Patience and under- 
standing, and above all charity, are 
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required on both sides, especially 
when the discussion might fall upon 
both excessive erudition and bewil- 
dering incomprehension, although 
most professors are less obscure and 
most laymen more intelligent than 
either side supposes. 

Furthermore, there will always be 
conflicts in point of view, but the 
company will be engaged in free 
discussion when they are met, and 
that is the first step to communion. 
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By these means Town and Gown 
need not expect to absorb each 
other, for in fact they must always 
be distinct entities. But in this com- 
ing together Town may acquire a 
direction for intellectual living and 
Gown will have ventured out of the 
Ivory Tower, out of the Groves of 
Academe, to bring the fruits of 
learning to men and women who be- 
fore have been but 
feared to taste. 


empty have 


Light, Life, Love 


by KATHARINE KENDALL 


7 HE sun 


quickens to life 
draws all things to it, 


and with caressing warmth bids tight-furled petals 


unfold 
to show their faces; 


makes jewels of the dewdrops lightly sewn 


on cobwebs of fine laces. 
Its slanting rays 
kaleidoscope of color 


draw patterns of diversity in one 


great chant of praise. 


So love 


touches my heart 


kindles a quick response, 


with sudden joy makes all my being dance 


eager 
love's gift to claim; 


while flashes of His glory streak across 


like fireflies all aflame 
burning the night, 
deep in my inmost self 


pierces the quickening Spirit from above 


with dart of light. 





Hilaire Beltoc: His Future 


by HERBERT A. KENNY 


Hisvame BELLOC was a genius, and 
the measure of it, in so far as genius 
can be measured, has not yet been 
taken. It probably will not be for 
several generations, and there is no 
that it will be then for 
the ways of the world grow darker 
civilization may well dis- 
aster before it sees the dawn. 

But if indeed all men are Chris- 
tians by nature, as Tertullian told 
us, then human nature, like a great 
ship's gyroscope, will forever keep 


assurance 


and see 


righting the balance and as the ship 
rights itself the vision of Belloe will 
become more congenial and as the 
ship pitches it will become less so. 
Perhaps can tell which 
motion we are in now, but I cannot. 
true: during 
when his powers were greatest, tre- 


someone 


This is those years 
mendous elements had raged into 
world ascendancy and denied him 
the audience his genius deserved 
He felt this; indeed, he knew it and 
said so with phrases like swords, No 
vreat Catholic writer was ever more 
what he called 
“the temporal disabilities of Cath- 


aware than he of 


olie allegiance.” 


H, suffered another disability. He 
wrote in English, and the temper of 
secularism in England and Amer- 
ica is to ignore those arguments and 
their spokesmen that are difficult to 
answer. It is the temper of English 
and American secularism to accept 
as proved great basal dogmas which 
have not been proved at all, and are 


increasingly less acceptable to the 
mind. But it was 
when the paladins of socialism and 
materialism so crowded the arena 
that no opposition could squeeze in 
that Belloc continued to throw down 
the challenge that no would 
pick up. 

There was a time, it was said, 
when Belloc was undecided whether 
to write in English or in French. In 
France he would have ended a mem- 
ber of the Academy and would have 
had the exaltation of being watched 
in combat on the great stage of ideas 
rather than ignored. That, of 
course, implies a great overstate- 
ment. Belloc was not ignored. He 
had friends; he had foes; he had 
the inflatus of victory; and in some 
regards he lived to see the field won, 
or at least the defeat of 
knew would lose. 


dispassionate 


one 


those he 


I. his brief monograph, “The Place 
of Chesterton in English Letters,” 


Belloe says this: “the perma- 
nent effect of Gilbert Chesterton’s 
writing must depend upon our re- 
turn or non-return to the high cul- 





There are certain characters who, by their 
nature, their personalities, and the turbulent 
events in history in which they played lead. 
ing roles, draw men to themselves forever 
after. In such a cotorie, Herbert A. Kenny 
places Hilaire Belloc. Assistant night editor 
of The Boston Post, Mr. Kenny was granted 
the Robert Frost Fellowship in Poetry for 
study at the annual session of the Middle- 
College Bread Loaf Writers’ Confer- 
ence this past summer. 


bury 
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have lost. This means in 
practice the return or non-return 
of England to the Catholic Church. 
The English-speaking public, apart 
from the Irish race, is now Protes- 
tant. It has been strongly and in- 
creasingly anti-Catholic for now 250 
years. Through the effect of time it 
is today more soaked in Protestant- 
ism than ever it was before. Here, 
as in every other matter, the per- 
manence of Chesterton’s fame will 
depend that very doubtful 
contingency —-the conversion of 
England.” 

The same is true of the man who 
wrote the passage. They had that, 
or have that, in common 


ture we 


upon 


There was 
a difference between them that has 
often noted. Belloc himself 
points it up. He says of Chesterton 
in the “He 
wounded also he 


been 
same monograph: 
but thus 
failed to provide weapons where- 
with one may wound and kill folly 
Now without wounding and killing, 
there is no battle; and thus, in this 
life, no victory; but also no peril to 
the soul through hatred.” Chester- 
ton fretted Belloe’s 

mence in battle and mourned 
Belloe’s had 


none, 


vehe- 
that 
such a 


about 


controversies 


sundering quality. 


= was aware that they had 
and he too was pained by it but he 
had pledged himself a 
behalf of 


when if 


knight on 
truth and he fought even 
hurt. So he Ches- 
terton’s considerateness of his op- 
ponents: “Of 


says of 


the personal advan- 
himself of so great and 
all-pervading a charity, too much 
cannot be but I believe it to 
be a drag upon his chances of en- 
for what that 
and it is worth 
compared with eternal 


tage to 
said; 


durance upon pape 
may be worth 
nothing 
things.” 
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Belloc believed that the world was 
heading toward an Armageddon be- 
tween good and evil, or between the 
Catholic Church and those who 
hate it. The writers who provoked 
hostility, he says, will be those who 
will be remembered. Belloc wanted 
people to keep reading him. His 
humorous epigram, 


“When I am dead, I hope it may be 
said; 

‘His sins were scarlet, but his books 
were read,” 


was not entirely a joke. Such is the 
fervent desire of all writers and 
Belloc was as human as the rest. 
But, while I think both he and Ches- 
terton will be read, more or less, to 
this degree or that degree, from 
until the end of time, Belloc 
has made a great point when he 
talks about arousing hostility. 


how 


Q. modern men, there are certain 
ones who by their nature, by their 
personalities, and by the turbulent 
events in history in which they 
played leading roles, draw men to 
them forever after, exerting in the 
mystery of it all, a fascination that 
wins repeated examination in biog- 
raphies, studies, critical essays and 
other writings. Napoleon is such a 
was another; New- 
It would be difficult 
men who have been 
more. 


man; Lineoln 
man is a third 
three 
about 

Their attraction is not the attrac- 
tion of Napoleon lost. It 
is not that they were extraordinarily 
gifted in literary expression. Napo- 
leon not: It was not that they 
were tragic martyrs. Newman died 
with honors; victorious even in the 
material realm. It was not that they 
were great nor that they 
exercise the fascination of horror: 


to name 
written 


victory 


was 


lovers; 
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nor that they exude the charity of 
the saints, for Napoleon certainly 
did not. It was that they were 
locked in great conflict. 


I HAVE the vanity of a disciple in 
his master. I think that Belloc will 
stand with these men as opposed to 
those men who do not attract biog- 
raphers and students and admirers 
and devotees or even denunciators, 
as say Stephen Douglas, Charles 
Kingsley or Arthur Wellesley 
though these men have their tribute 
of book and oration, and they too 
were reared in conflict and were not 
all losers. 

Of Belloc, we do not know for cer- 
tain whether, all things hefted, he 
won or lost. The war still goes on 
and the great forces of classicism 
and charity for which Belloc stood, 
seem at the moment to be winning 
at least a piece of the field. At the 
moment Belloc has won no more 


literary tributes than might be ex- 
pected. J. B. Morton has written his 
memoir; and Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes 


has written of her brother as a 
young man. So far it is all in the 
family. Robert Speaight is said to 
be preparing the definitive or official 
biography. I do not think it will 
stop there. 

There is a progression to be found 
in the cases of Napoleon, Lincoln 
and Newman if we take them as a 
set of integers. In Napoleon we see 
conflict in the field, tangible and al- 
most enumerable; in Lincoln, there 
is conflict in the field, but we have 
moved closer to the human heart; 
and in Newman we are in the heart 
and soul. 

But the conflict in Newman’s case, 
while in the intellectual arena, is 
confined rather narrowly to a cer- 
tain problem, a certain challenge, 
to a gauntlet caught up and cast 
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back in the face of the accuser. The 
limits of the conflict (although 
never its depth, of course) can al- 
most be traced with the finger. 


Now Belloc stands in the center of 
conflict, but we cannot even espy 
the limits, for he fought not on one 
front, or one island, but on a thou- 
sand fronts, in forest flung beyond 
the ken of man, in ice fields foreign 
to the nature of his contemporaries 
and in the kitchen and in the parlia- 
ment. He was weak here; he was 
strong there; this flank barely held 
the line; and this flank won the 
field. We can count the prisoners 
taken by Napoleon; and we can 
count the slaves freed by Lincoln; 
and we can count the converts that 
followed Newman; but the measure 
of Belloe cannot be totted for it is 
still formulating in the hearts of 
many men. 

Some hint was put forward in the 
book published by his friends on his 
seventy-second birthday. But the 
great hints of his genius will come, 
if my conjecture is right, in the 
numerous books that will be written 
about him from those who see him 
not writing history but righting the 
balance of history in England; from 
those who find him speaking for the 
European family of Christian na- 
tions that tried so hard to forget 
their Christianity; from those who 
will come to find his Distributism, 
the answer to Communism; from 
those who will learn at last the 
tyranny of the State and wonder 
how they overlooked his warnings; 
from those who will find the Great 
Tradition of European culture the 
bulwark against the new pagan 
barbarism. 

He had another gift of genius or 
penalty of genius-—he was very 
much alone as were those other 
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geniuses with whom I have linked 
him. He had a keen sense of the 
lacrimae rerum, And he had an 
especial sorrow and, I think it was, 
so far as those four names men- 
tioned are concerned, unique. He 
was not doing what he wanted to do. 
For he wanted to be a poet and he 
knew what poetry is and he knew 
how to achieve it. But he knew it 
takes time and a singular devotion 
that he could not give it. What he 
has written shows what he might 
have done. Much of it is first-rate, 
but above all first-rate poetry there 


is Poetry Real which not too many 
have achieved. Poetry Real is a 
slow secretion. Poetry Real is a 
jealous mistress. Usually she must 
have all a man or she will have none 
of him. Belloc knew where her gar- 
den was and could hear her singing 
in the night. But he had pledged 
himself to preserving the garden 
from bestial forces he knew would 
lay waste all gardens and he could 
not go. He stood as a sentinel and, 
for that matter, he still stands. If 
civilization rallies, it will be around 
him. 


Birds 


by JESSICA POWERS 


Tua T God made birds is surely in His favor. 
1 write them as His courtesies of love. 
Hidden in leaves they offer me sweet savor 
Of lightsome music; when they streak above 


My garden wall they brush my scene with color. 
They are embroideries upon the grass. 

I write the gayest stitched-in blossoms duller 
Than birds which change their patterns as I pass. 


I nurse a holy envy of Saint Francis 
Who lured the birds to nestle at his breast, 
Yet lam grateful for this one which dances 
Across my lawn, a reckless anapest. 


Subjects for gratitude push up my living 

Praise to a sum that tempts the infinite, 

But birds deserve one whole psalm of thanksgiving, 
And these words are my antiphon for it. 
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BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


| AM writing during the traditional holiday months, so perhaps the Editor 
and my readers will forgive me if for this month and next I choose a 
lighter topic than usual—myself! But do not be alarmed. I trust I am 
no more egocentric than the next man, and if I venture to write in more 
autobiographical manner than usual, this is only because it is a convenient 
way of reviewing certain aspects of Catholic change and development since 
the days of the first World War. One can learn quite a lot in this way. 
But let me make the preliminary remark that I write about England, and 
that what I say must not be taken as necessarily applying to America and 
Catholic conditions there. 

Looking back, it seems to me that something like a revolution has 
taken place in my life-time, and this despite the fact that the Church 
England is a good deal more conservative in its way than the Church in 
Germany or France, for example. 

Here is a fairly early memory of mine, As a boy we went to Church 
in Spanish Place, a beautiful gothic church in a fashionable quarter of 
London the name has to do with its connection with the Spanish 
Embassy chapel in penal days. Robert Hugh Benson, a friend of my 
family, used to give courses of sermons there—excited, fiery affairs which 
caused the sweat to run copiously from his brow and the matter of which 
was far above my understanding and that, I suspect, of most of the con- 
gregation. 

It is not of the famous writer who lunched with us after the sermon, 
however, that I am thinking, but of the gray-haired man who walked up 
and down the church during Mass, with a satchel across his shoulder, 
demanding of people the cost of their seat, graded according to their 
proximity to the altar, with two or three measly benches at the rear for 
those who could not afford to pay anything. He was quite as rude and 
ruthless in manner as any modern bus-conductor. Bench-rents are still 
demanded today in some of our churches for those who want their same 
seat week after week. This is a pity, but old Wolfe (that was his name - 
and may God rest his doubtless holy soul) is inconceivable today. A small 
matter? I wonder. 
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An» then the first World War. How 
absolutely right Catholics felt about 
the justice of that war. How right- 
eously they lapped up the propa- 
ganda. Did not the great Jesuit 
Bernard Vaughan, lead recruiting 
campaigns from the roof of a cab? 
How well I remember my own fa- 
ther—a very mild-mannered person 

saying to me one day, with bitter- 
ness in his voice “Benedict XV is no 
good as Pope.” Any idea of the in- 
ternationalism of the Church, of the 
numbers of Catholics on the other 
side and of the inherent complexity 
of international disputes was com- 
pletely foreign, it seems, to the 
Catholic community. Here, at least, 
the change of outlook is palpable 
and how important! 

But I must not dwell on these 
distant memories, not even on the 
curious habit in the great Jesuit 
College of Stonyhurst of allowing 
the boys to read any book from the 
spiritual library (including the ex- 
citing novels of Benson) during 
High Mass up to the Sanctus. But 
woe betide the boy who exceeded 
this by a second. He would be given 
a resounding wallop on the head 
with a prayer book by the boy pre- 
fect eagerly watching for his 
chance. How snobbish, too, were the 
boys who called every outsider a 
“bunker” and looked upon them 
with a social despising that makes 
the color-bar today seem mild. Only 
some thirty years ago! 


L, r me jump now to the period, in 
the early thirties, when I became 
accidentally connected with a mark- 
ed renaissance in the quality and 
quantity of the Catholic literary out- 


put. This connects itself chiefly in 
my mind with the work in my 
view, still too little recognized by 
my contemporaries —of Frank 
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Sheed and Maisie Ward. Before 
these, there had been very great 
names in twentieth-century English 
Catholic literature: Belloc, Chester- 
ton, von Hiigel, Baring, Martindale, 
Thurston, Jarrett, Benson, to name 
but a few, but each was something 
of a pioneer and lone wolf, without 
the chance of rooting his contribu- 
tion in a favorable Catholic soil. We 
all owe, I think, to the Sheeds the 
establishment of something ap- 
proaching a more than individual- 
istic Catholic culture in English- 
speaking countries so that writers 
and workers could find a fruitful 
way between the lone contribution 
and the “sacristy” or technical writ- 
ing. Individuals can hardly achieve 
this, save in the long run, and the 
brilliant Sheeds’ way was to bring to 
this country the best of contempo- 
rary Catholic writing from the Con- 
tinent in translation form, 
cially from France and Germany. 
This effected a minor revolution 
in that it began to give the Catholic 
intelligentsia (if the word may be 
allowed owing to the lack of a less 
invidious one) a common ground in 
fresh ideas both about the deeper 
philosophy of the Church and its 
application to the thought and 
values of the post 1914-war world 
Writers, quite as original as those 
who went before them, such as 
Dawson, Watkin, the Sheeds them- 
D’Arey, Gill, Lunn, could 
now write with the sense that they 
were not isolated thinkers or para- 
doxical adventurers, perhaps half- 
suspect by official authority and a 


espe- 


selves, 





In a chatty and informative manner, 
Michael de fa Bedoyere reviews Catholic life 
in England as he himself has seen it since 
the days of the first World War. Editor of the 
Catholic Herald. Mr. de la Bedoyere could 
well say with Ulysses, “I am a part of all 
that I have met.” 
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wonder to outsiders. A great change 
in both the clerical and lay world 
has come about through the initia- 
tive of Sheed & Ward, which was 
imitated by other publishing firms. 


‘Tun was, of course, the period 
when the teaching of the 
Church came very much to the fore- 
front, for the whole world was un- 
dergoing a sharp change of social 
But already there were 
many signs of popular education in 
the revitalization of Catholic spirit- 
uality and philosophy in contrast 
with the conformism which 
had dominated the past. It was the 
real beginning of the breakdown of 
the attitude “Do as your forefathers 
did” when anything fresh was sug- 
But still the change ex- 
pressed itself mainly in the older 
universities and in London. It did 
not penetrate far into the Catholic 
body generally and it did not seem 
ureatly to affect the seminaries. It 
was in the 
that the change was more marked 
so far as the clergy was concerned, 
though there were many interested 
individuals among the 
clergy too. 


social 


values 


moral 


vested, 


great religious orders 


secular 


Luck gave me the chance of play- 


ing a certain part in the wider 
story. | had been assisting my uncle, 
the late Algar Thorold, Editor of 
the oldest Catholic review in Eng- 
land (despite its name), the Dublin 
Review. My uncle was already in- 
sisting on a level of scholarship and 
breadth of cultural interest that 
would make the Dublin equal to any 
non-Catholic review; he, too, often 
going for articles from abroad 
My fate, however, was to work at 
a much lower cultural level, for I 
had been asked by a group of con- 
verts who had bought a Catholic 
weekly to edit it along brand-new 
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lines. The idea was to produce a 
weekly very different from the tra- 
dition of the “sacristy” press——the 
kind that Father Martindale once 
brilliantly described as a Catholic 
tabloid “with priests as chorus- 
girls.” Ours was to be a weekly 
which, in addition to giving Catholic 
news that really important, 
especially international, would also 
apply Catholic values to world af- 
fairs, to art, to culture, to films and 
theaters, to science, and indeed to 
every aspect of life where spiritual 
and moral values should be count- 
ing, 


was 


Ass, the early grandiose plans 
had very soon to be made to fit the 
conditions of harsh business. A 
Catholic weekly, then and now, has 
to live on what the faithful in large 
numbers ready to buy. The 
average parishioner could not have 
cared about ideas and about 
organizing his Catholic life in the 
light of both the dangers and op- 
portunities of the world in which 
his life is spent. 

Changes in mental and emotional 
orientation move slowly from the 
thinking and better educated mi- 
nority to the general public, but 
there was I, feeling that I had some 
mission and opportunity to help 
along the exciting beginnings of a 
revolution in Catholic thinking in 
this country by a direct message to 
those as yet least prepared for it. 
There was another and 
tougher difficulty. 

The long tradition of a “sacristy” 
Catholic press, broken only by some 
enterprising but unsuccessful indi- 
viduals in Victorian days, had led 
to an indirect but strict control of 
Catholic papers by the bishops and 
the priests, the latter of whom in 
fact sold the vast majority of the 


are 


less 


perhaps 








papers outside the churches on Sun- 
day. Anything approaching criti- 
cism of things as they were was 
looked upon as “anti-clericalism” 
and much resented. Carried too far, 
it would certainly ruin an enterprise 
already sufficiently difficult for com- 
mercial reasons and because of the 
popular taste in Catholic papers. 
And who was to judge of what 
carrying criticism too far really in- 
volved? 


| there was a great deal 
on the credit side as well. A sub- 
stantial minority of the Catholic 
people in England were ready for a 
fresh approach and enthusiastically 
welcomed the new venture. Many 
of that minority, which often in- 
cluded workers and housewives, 
would never have read the one 
weekly review which cost 6d. and 
maintained a much higher intellec- 
tual, if not always critical, level 
than the popular twopennies. We 
could reach them and thus in our 
way help at a lower level the renais- 
sance which the publication of new 
books and the work of 
ties were promoting. 
We found, too, that a policy of 
“sugaring the pill” had the double 
effect of bringing in steadily more 
readers and actually improving the 
paper. Whereas had started 
with highbrow ideas, one very soon 
came to realize that popular presen- 
tation, simpler language, wider 
coverage of things Catholic, which 
Catholics had a right to expect in a 
Catholic paper, need not weaken the 
real purpose of the paper. On the 
contrary, it promoted it since it 
widened the general interest in 
what the paper was trying to do. 
The only real difference was that 
the job was made a good deal 


new socie- 


one 


harder. 
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We found much the same in re- 


gard to criticism by the clergy. First 
of all, there were many who were 
enthusiastic from the start and sec- 
ondly it was very often a matter of 
how a criticism was expressed. By 
moving slowly and carefully, choos- 
ing one’s words, one steadily gained 
ground, One feature we promoted 
and which, I think, has had a re- 
markable effect in creating a lively 
and interested Catholicity ever since 
was the devoting of one whole page 
to “Letters to the Editor,” an old 
English custom, but frowned upon 
by the Catholic powers-that-be be- 
cause of its potential danger, | 
wonder how many letters | have re- 
edited in order to get over an inter- 
esting or valid point in a way that 
would not give offense Not perhaps 
a very fair thing to do; but it was 
the only way. Today, the paper, 
without changing its essential pol- 
icy, has come to be accepted as an 
integral part of the Catholic scene, 
and other papers have, in various 
degrees, followed suit. 


Ox: great factor in changing Cath- 
olic outlook—-and also in helping a 
journalistic enterprise such as the 
one I have been describing—was the 
international situation at the time. 
With people like Stalin, Hitler and 
Mussolini around, it was difficult for” 
even the dumbest not to be aware 
that Catholicism was something 
more in the world than the little 
church where I go on Sundays. We 
used to run a publicity slogan “The 
Newspaper that will not mind its 
own Business.” It was an answer to 
the dictators who told the Church 
to mind its own business and it use- 
fully suggested our view that lots 
of things other than parochial con- 
cerns were the proper business of a 
Catholic paper in the thirties. 
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These were the changing thirties, 
within which, of course, my own 
paper was but one minor factor. 
Its influence was due not so 
much to its own merits as to the 
accident that a weekly newspaper 
can reach all the time a large num- 
ber of people who can hardly be 
reached by more serious literature, 
higher-class reviews and magazines. 
Even the enterprises of forward- 
looking Catholic societies like the 
Legion of Mary and the Young 
Christian Workers, were sharply 
limited in their effect. They might 
make it look as though the Cath- 
olic community in Britain was no 
longer in what Wilfrid Ward had 
referred to as the “State of Siege,” 
but appearances were rather decep- 
live. Still there was perhaps a fresh 
sense of individual emancipation, 
individual people and_ individual 
movements making their sorties, 


but the Church in Britain was as yet 
bound down, as I saw it, in two all- 
important respects, 


The Church itself was still a 
closed body, dominated by a clerical 
tradition stemming from the Eng- 
lish penal past, the persecution-con- 
ditioned Catholicism of Ireland and 
the rather surprising phenomenon 
that ever since the Oxford Move- 
ment the converts were inclined to 
make a right-about turn and become 
more “Catholic” than cradle Cath- 
olics themselves. Its relations, as a 
community, with the outside world 
were still very largely self-defensive 
and aggressive. In so far as there 
had been an apparent break-down 
of the State of Siege it was in Cath- 
olics externally looking more like 
others and mixing with and imitat- 
ing the ways of the world outside. 

This, of course, was a good thing 
in that a greater number of Cath- 
olics made important careers for 
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themselves, though here again one 
noticed that, not rarely, the success- 
ful Catholic in the world, while a 
model Catholic in his private life, 
was extremely chary of showing his 
Catholicism. How often | found, as 
a journalist, that one could more 
easily get favorable Catholic com- 
ment for publication from non- 
Catholics than from Catholics. 

Thus, there was little sign that 
the Church, as such, was beginning 
to feel confident enough to lower its 
traditional defenses and see its doc- 
trines, its values, its members as 
attractive enough to compete with 
and infiltrate into the country at 
large as a matter of course. 


Chas perhaps in the social ques- 
tion, where the teachings of Leo 
XIII and Pius XI had been so widely 
studied and publicized could it be 
said that the Church in Britain felt 
confident enough to make a positive 
secular contribution to burning con- 
temporary problems. 

Tragically, however, the Abyssin- 
ian War, the Spanish revolution and 
civil war and the appropriation by 
Fascism of the idea of corporatism 
and vocational organization forced 
Catholics into a very difficult posi- 
tion. The Abyssinian War brought 
out into the open a fairly wide- 
spread Catholic sympathy if not for 
Fascism itself, at least for a degree 
of political authoritarianism, based 
on one interpretation of the Papal 
social encyclicals and on reaction 
against decadent liberal democracy 
so obviously a prey to philo-Commu- 
nism, 

All this lost the Church some 
ground and put Catholics on the 
social and political defensive. The 
Spanish revolution and war was, 
however, a far more serious factor 
in that the mass of Catholics felt 
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that they had no option but to sup- 
port the Catholic Spanish National- 
ists fighting Communists and others 
who were trying to destroy the 
Church in Spain and atrociously 
persecuting its clergy and its Cath- 
olic people. 

All this was an unavoidable mis- 
fortune for, looking back, one can- 
not really doubt that Catholics had 
no alternative in the conditions of 
the day, but the effect was most cer- 
tainly to divide Catholic opinion 
from national opinion generally. 
‘Tne 1939 war, on the other hand, 
had an opposite effect. The whole 
community thrown together, 
and a leader like Cardinal Hinsley 
stood out not only as representing 
the brother of resisting Catholic 
prelates in Nazi Germany, but as a 
broad-minded religious leader able 
to envisage something entirely new 
and revolutionary in the country, 
namely public co-operation with the 
leaders of other Christian denomin- 
ations in the country, both in de- 
fining Christian war aims and in 
planning common Christian social 
action during the war and after it. 

One cannot but remember how 
much was owed at that time to the 
good fortune of having a Catholic 
leader like Cardinal Hinsley and an 
Anglican one like Archbishop Tem- 
ple, both of them big enough men 
of sufficiently broad social 
ideals to put the common need be- 
fore merely prejudices 
At that time was born the move- 
ment of the “Sword of the Spirit” 
which seemed to envisage a new era 
in 


was 


and 


sectarian 


the relations 
in a 


between Christians 
Christian-based 
ship after the war. 
The sufferings of the 
war, whether at the 
fronts, in air-warfare at home and 


social leader- 


common 
moreover, 
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within prisons and concentration 
camps, resulted all over the world 
and to some extent where British 
Catholics were concerned in break- 
ing down the misunderstandings of 
the past and drawing away the veil 
which had seemed to many to hide 
the real living man and woman, of 
whatever country, race and origin, 
from the religious and political label 
which he bore. The “State of Siege”’ 
seemed at last to be really passing 
away. 


I r was in such conditions that real 
strides could be made in my own 
field of work. Catholic papers and 
reviews found their circulations 
rapidly increasing and they dis- 
covered that they had a new free- 
dom in the expression of construc- 
tive views as well as in criticism of 
things as they were. Whereas in the 
early days, one had to move very 
cautiously in fear of episcopal dis- 
approval and even the refusals of 
priests in quite large numbers to 
put on sale a “cranky, reforming, 
irresponsible paper,” there now 
seemed to be little objection from 
above to fairly frank discussion of 
changes and to carefully worded 
criticism of much that would before 
the war have been sacrosanct and 
the “sole business of the clergy.” 


| REMEMBER one series of articles 
which proved exceptionally popular. 


) 


It was called “Under Twenty-One.’ 
Young Catholic men and women 
were asked to state frankly what 
they thought of things as they were 
entering into a new world. I am 
glad to say that one or two of the 
contributors names then 
meant nothing at all have since be- 
come as writers, both 
in Catholic and other quarters, 
Another factor, perhaps 


whose 


well-known 


rather 
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fortuitous in itself, which has had in “selling” Catholic teaching and 
a marked effect is the extraordinary Catholic values to the contemporary 
success of two or three brilliant world. Perhaps they have done 
Catholic novelists. About the merits more than anyone else, at any rate 
of these writers—.and to them were in this country, to cause a big break- 
added in translations no less famous down,I will not say of prejudice, but 
novelists and playwrights from at least of indifference to Catholic- 
France—-we may argue as much as_ ity with the serious reading public, 
we like; but we cannot doubt the’ the journals of opinion and the so- 
extraordinary part they have played called Mandarins. 


Before the Sunday Evening Service 


by BERNICE AMES 


( OME in from the noise of the street 
where a city wheels and spins over hot macadam 
and a roar of steel slils the smoky air; 
come in and put ona soft raiment of sound 
with no weight for your shoulders, 

Light leaning through intricate shapes of blue window 
stretches toward your contemplation 
an inviting statr. 

Shadow blooming in the shell of each corner 
dreams beyond the wavering halo of candle 
lo bless the patience of slone. 

Listen for gentle syllables of the organ’s voice 
clearing a path for prayer, 
stirring song to rise from silent throats. 

Bend in a fold of reverence 
and feel the waves of humility swirl around you 
washing away the world that pulls you apart 
bracing the will you would strengthen. 

In the stretch of your thoughts 
seeps a cool sweet quiet 
until peace takes you 
and makes you a part of the eloquent silence. 





Films 


by PHILIP T. HARTUNG 


On the death of a friend, a Catholic has Masses said for the repose of his soul 
and prays for him and his family. But when one loses a good and lively friend 


like Robert Kass, one keeps feeling he should do more. 


After the Masses and 


prayers were said, my opportunity came to do more when I was asked to write 
this month’s column which Bob must have been preparing to write at the very 
time of his sudden and tragic death a few days before this issue’s deadline 
Life's deadline for Bob came, alas, many, many years too soon. 

Bob and I often disagreed on individual films but agreed on our liking for 
movies in general. So he would have been pleased at the idea of my doing his 
September column, and with his usual thoughtfulness and understanding would 
have taken it for granted that the opinions respectfully submitted in the follow 


ing reviews are mine and not his. 


While regretting that he is not here to write 


it, 1 humbly dedicate this column to Bob, who has “but taken his lamp and gone 
lo bed,” while I stay a little longer “to cover up the embers that still burn,” 


SINCE Norman Corwin’s well-written 
script for Lust for Life was based on 
Irving Stone’s novel, the viewer of this 
movie is not surprised to find a fiction- 
ized account of the life of Van Gogh. 
I am sorry, however, that Corwin and 
everyone else connected with the film 
did not see fit to introduce more of the 
real psychological background that 
led to the artist’s madness. Through 
the script and Kirk Douglas’s well- 
modulated performance, one is aware 
that everything Van Gogh did—as a 
preacher in Belgium, as a pursuer of 
romance, as an art student and as an 
painter he did with 
intensity. He longed for love 

with a longing that dogged him all 
his life and led only to loneliness and 
some very good pictures. Except for 
his brother Theo who was devoted to 
him, few people returned Vincent’s 
love. But unfortunately because of the 
characterization’s lack of depth in the 
movie, we do not know what motivated 
him, and we understand Theo better 
than we do Vincent. 

Lust for Life is the kind of film that 
we enjoy according to what we bring 
to it tJeing extremely fond of Van 
Gogh’s paintings, I liked the movie 
immensely. It is a visual movie, as 
cinema should be; and John House- 
man’s magnificent production, filmed 
abroad in CinemaScope and Metro- 


accomplished 
feverish 


Color, 
and 
Gogh 


the feel 
where Van 


Holland, 


admirably 
places 
worked in 
and France. The beautiful 
photography of the exteriors, 
particularly in Arles where indeed the 
earth glows under a southern sun, and 
of the interior sets inspired by Van 
Gogh pictures, is tremendously excit 
ing to anyone familiar 
tures 


has caught 
the 
and 


color of 

lived 
selgium 
color 


with these pic 
And the people in the movie 
correctly costumed for the period, 
took like the people who posed for the 
artist. Kirk Douglas might well have 
been the original for many of the self 
portraits. 

Under Vincente Minnelli’s direction, 
the cast have done as well as they 
could with the somewhat shallow 
roles: Anthony Quinn makes a brusque 
and vigorous Gauguin who tries to be 
friendly with Vincent but has no pa 
tience with his unbalanced mind; 
James Donald is properly sympathetic 
and loving as Theo; Niall MacGinnis is 
warm and kind as the Arles postman; 
Pamela Brown is perplexed as Chris- 
tine the slum woman who lives with 
Vincent at The Hague for a while; 
E:verett Sloane looks exactly right as 
the art-loving doctor who cared for 
Van Gogh before the artist’s suicide in 
1890; and there are many more all of 
whom look the way they should, Audi- 
ences who demand more of a movie 
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than surface-skimming will be disap- 
pointed by Lust for Life except when 
it reveals some inner as in the 
relationships between Vincent and 
Theo, and in the rows between Vin- 
cent and Gauguin. Van Gogh sadly 
“So much of life is wasted in 
loneliness”; and Gauguin bitterly re- 
plies, “I know all about loneliness, 
only I don’t whine about it.” If Lust 
for Life fails to penetrate the great 
artist’s inner being, it still recognizes 
him as a great artist. Metro-Goldwyn 
Vayer. 


spirit 


Says, 


BECAUSE I was so lukewarm about 
The Solid Gold Cadillac on the stage 
(except for Josephine Hull's wonderful 
performance as the little busybody 
who throws a big company’s crooked 
Board of Directors into complete con- 
fusion) I approached the movie with 
only mild interest. But right from the 
start | was won by its infectious hu- 
mor. Seriptwriter Abe Burrows 
lightened and brightened 
S. Kaufman-Howard 


has 
the George 
Teichman play 


considerably, and Richard Quine has 
directed the comedy with a quick pace 


and for laughs—which it gets a-plenty. 
Furthermore Judy Holliday is equal- 
ly wonderful as the nosy stockholder 
(with only ten shares) who upsets the 
conniving Board of Directors of Inter- 
national Projects, Ltd. Her portrayal 
grows in interest as the story advances 
from her first appearance at the stock- 
holders’ meeting with her refreshingly 
naive questions that embarrass the 
To quiet this seemingly dumb 
bunny’s awkward questions, the Chair 
man (John Williams) offers her a job 
with the company. And the next thing 
you know Judy is installed in an of- 
fice with some kind of vague work as 
director of small stockholder relations. 
And then she starts a right cozy corre- 
spondence with these stockholders 
who send their favorite recipes as well 
as their proxies. Big-hearted Judy 
even furthers a romance between her 
(Neva Patterson) and the of 
manager (Arthur O'Connell). 
When Judy seems to be getting in the 
way of some of their dishonest machi- 
nations, the Board hustles her off to 
Washington to find out why their 
former president, now a dollar-a-year 
man is not throwing more business to 


tjoard, 


secretary 
fice 
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the company. This nice, big, honest 
guy (Paul Douglas) is having his own 
troubles in the Capital, but soon has 
plenty of time for attractive Judy who 
also finds him appealing. So they re- 
turn to New York to set International 
Projects, Ltd., straight—-which turns 
out to be no easy task, but a very amus- 
ing one for the audience. Judy and 
Paul handle the script’s clever lines 
expertly—and so do the rest of the 
cast, which includes Fred Clark as the 
company’s shady treasurer and Hiram 
Sherman as the Chairman’s stupid 
brother-in-law. For satire on big busi 
and a generally enjoyable lark. 
there’s nothing like a ride in this solid 
gold Cadillac.—Columbia. 


ness 


IN spite of the fact that The Bad Seed 
depended on a false premise about a 
child’s inheriting the tendency to mur- 
der, the original novel by William 
March and the stage play written from 
it by Maxwell Anderson pretty 
exciting stuff. Now the movie is also 
exciting but, in the cold clear light 
of cinema, the story’s weaknesses are 
over-exposed. And strangely enough, 
Producer-director Mervyn LeRoy al- 
lowed his cast, practically the same 
cast who played it on the stage, to per- 
form in a style more suited to the 
theater than to movies. The screen- 
play written by John Lee Mahin, with 
most of the action including the child’s 
two murders taking place off-stage or 
off-camera, is itself more theatrical 
than cinematic with endless dialogue 
straining to work the audience into an 
emotional state equal to the actors’. 
The actors do succeed in keeping us 
on edge. Nancy Kelly is 
the mother who, already suspicious of 
her daughter at the fiim’s start, has her 
awful suspicions confirmed when she 
realizes her eight-year-old Khoda has 
not only just killed a schoolmate whose 
penmanship medal she coveted but also 
was responsible some years earlier for 
the death of an old lady. Two more 
shocks (the discovery that she herself 
is a “bad: seed,” the daughter of a 
murderess; and then Rhoda’s setting 
fire to the janitor who was getting too 
wise to her wickedness) bring this dis- 
traught mother to the decision to do 
away with her daughter and herself 
As another distraught mother, Eileen 


were 


excellent as 
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Heckart turns in a stunning perform- 
ance full of grief and woe: she is sure 
Rhoda knows something about her son 
who was drowned at the school picnic, 
and in her confusion and sorrow, she 
hits the bottle. As Rhoda, too clean, 
too perfect in manners and deport- 
ment, the supposedly model child, little 
Patty McCormack gives a portrayal of 
calculated evil that will send shivers 
down all spines; she knows what she 
wants and she gets it; and she is more 
calm and cool about her murders than 
most kids are about their games. 

Especially effective in the support- 
ing cas! are: Evelyn Varden, the land- 
lady who adores the darling Rhoda, 

ttle suspecting that she is to be her 
ext vietim; and Henry Jones as the 
hali-witted janitor who sees right 
through Khoda but doesn’t have sense 
enough to her alone. 

Although an artificial tone pervades 
The Bad Seed, the picture does build 
up quite a suspense and succeeds in 
asking frightened parents what they 
would do if they discovered their little 
darling had several murders to her 
credit. Certainly not what Nancy 
Kelly does. The stage version ended 
with Nancy giving Khoda an overdose 
of sleeping pills and then shooting her- 
self. Nancy dies; Rhoda recovers to go 
on her merry way. The movie version, 
not having the courage for such a bit- 
ter display of irony at the end, winds 
up on a ridiculous and pretentious 
finale that disposes of Rhoda as if she 
were an evil Biblical character being 
punished by an angry God.—Warner 
Brothers. 


leave 


A MUCH happier child is to be found 
in The Brave One, the movie produced 
by Maurice and Frank King in Mexico. 
It tells the story of a boy, the son of a 
poor Mexican farmer, and his devotion 
to his pet bull. The first part of the 
film overflows with joy and childhood 
innocence as the boy and bull romp 
together, or when the bull follows the 
boy to school, or when the two of 
them attend the blessing of the animals 
and the boy makes the bull kneel at 
the proper moment. 

Time passes, and the last half of the 
movie is heavy with heartbreak and 
sadness. Although the bull was given 
to the boy, it is sold with the estate 
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when the once-wealthy ranch owner 
dies. The boy follows the bull to Mex- 
City; and the suspense mounts 
while the camera jumps from scenes 
at the Plaza Mexico, where the bull 
is being prepared to enter the ring, to 
the even more hectic shots of the boy 
racing around the city to find the 
Presidente to ask for his help in stat- 
ing his rightful ownership. The Presi- 
dent gives him the document, but by 
the time the boy gets to the Plaza 
Mexico, his bull is in the ring facing 
the great matador, Fermin Rivera. 

Although The Brave One is too long, 
and Director Irving Rapper has in- 
cluded too many atmospheric shots 
that hold up the story, the film has a 
certain charm that should attract both 
adults and children. Michel Ray’s per 
formance as the boy is always a delight 

even when the picture wears you out 
with his continuous running. And the 
scenes of Mexico, shot in CinemaScope 
and Technicolor, are full of the beauty 
of reality. Perhaps the bull fight 
scenes at the end are not for the 
squeamish, but the fact that the boy’s 
brave pet is granted an “indulto” (his 
life is spared) may compensate for 
some of the gore... RKO. 


ico 


AUDIENCES who like to 
from a movie really 
see The Mountain. In this tense drama, 
produced and directed by Edward 
Dmytryk, Spencer Tracy and Robert 
Wagner climb White Tooth Mountain 
in the Alps in the longest, most ardu- 
ous, most frightening ascent ever 
shown in the movies. You will prob 
ably sit spellbound as Tracy, who 
knows practically every crack and 
crevice of the mountain, guides Wag- 
ner around what seems to 
wall and then up and up. Later as 
they’re moving inch by inch, the rope 
tied to the two men slips; to stop 
Wagner from falling further, Tracy 
clings to the rope that tears into his 
bloody hands. You reach their desti- 
nation near the mountain top where 
the Calcutta-to-Paris plane crashed, as 
wounded and battered as the 
climbers. 

Most of 


come away 


exhausted should 


be a sheer 


two 


The 


Mountain, 
Ranald MacDougall wrote the screen- 
play from Henri Troyat’s novel, is cen- 
tered on this climb and most of it is a 


for which 
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two-character movie. When the air- 
liner crashes, the villagers in the Al- 
pine Valley below try and fail to reach 
the wreck. Tracy, the only man ever 
to conquer White Tooth alone, thinks 
they should wait until next spring. 
But Wagner, his selfish and greedy 
young brother whom Tracy raised 
since their parents’ death, is hoping to 
get enough money to leave the village; 
he finally persuades Tracy to take him 
up to the wreck so he can loot it. 
Wondering how he has failed in bring- 
ing up this young man, Tracy at long 
last agrees to the climb. But if he ab 
horred Wagner’s ghoulish plan, he is 
really shocked by his brother 
they reach the wreck, find a young 
Hindu girl (Anna Kashfi) still alive 
and Kobert insists on deserting her so 
no one will know that he was there 
and looted the dead bodies. 

The drama in The Mountain is as 
harrowing as the climb itself but suf- 
fers through failure to win us to either 
of the main characters. 
ing led by Claire Trevor, as a 
widow interested in Tracy, and Wil- 
liam Demarest, as the village priest, 
don't have much to do. But the 
gorgeous views of the French Alps, 
photographed in VistaVision and Tech- 
nicolor, are enough to entice you to 
climb The Mountain even with such a 
despicable blackguard as Wagner and 
a doggedly devoted brother like Tracy. 

Paramount. 


when 


The support 
cast, 


ANOTHER picture that is likely to 
leave its audience worn out is The Last 
Wagon, a curious western in which 
Richard Widmark plays a_ half-wiid 
white man brought up by the Com- 
manches. When the wagon train, to 
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which he is attached as a prisoner by 
the sheriff, is massacred, Widmark 
and six young people escape and he 
leads them to safety through northern 
Arizona. Much more formidable as 
enemies than the rattlesnakes are the 
Apaches; but Widmark, well trained 
by the Indians, knows how to handle 
them too. Actually The Last Wagon 
is an exciting adventure movie, deco- 
rated with an odd mixture of Boy Scout 
lore, extreme violence and confused 
morals. But it does have something to 
say about fair play and justice for the 
Indians; and perhaps because its mes- 
sage is accompanied by some good 
movie-making, the point comes over 
all the better.—-20th Century-Fox. 


THE semi-documentary, Walk the 
Proud Land also speaks up for the In- 
dians. In telling the story of John 
Philip Clum, the Bible student who be- 
comes a Government Indian Agent and 
went to the San Carlos Apache Reser- 
vation in 1874, this film succeeds in 
being a fascinating western without 
going in for violence or melodrama. 
It does have suspense and some de- 
lightful humor, however; and sincere, 
appealingly-calm Audie Murphy is just 
the right actor for the role of the fair- 
minded Clum who could tell off the 
Army when necessary and hold his 
own with the Indians too. Pat Crowley 
plays the girl who came out west to 
marry him, and Anne Bancroft is the 
Indian widow given to Clum by the 
Apache Chief. The girls finally work 
out their problems. But while Clum 
does a great deal for the Indians, he 
insists on Christian ideals and has no 
easy time of it on the reservation. 
Universal-International. 
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BY Euphemia Van Rensselaer 


AMERICAN SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 
THEATER, STRATFORD, CONN. 

KING JOHN.—The mailed fist or a mar- 
contract seemed the alternatives 
of thirteenth century diplomacy. John’s 
father had acquired half of France 
with John’s mother and during the 
desperate struggle between the French 
and English. kings which 
ing momentum in 
swift transition 
church is 


riage 


was gather- 
John’s reign, the 
from battlefield to 
illustrated in Act II when 
Philip Augustus and John armed for 
war, suddenly sheathe their swords to 
attend the wedding of the dauphin, 
Louis, to John’s niece, Blanche of Cas- 
tile—a couple to be famous for their 
son, St. Louis. Yet, however happy 
augury for French royalty this union 
presaged, it. meant that King Philip 
therewith interest for the cause 
of Arthur Plantagenet, King John’s 
nephew and rightful heir to the Eng 
lish throne. 

This dire tale of John Lackland and 
the murder of Arthur was dramatized 
by an unknown English playwright in 
1591. Shakespeare’s play appeared in 
1596, the same year that saw the death 
of Hamnet his eleven year old son, and 
it seems more than probable that in 
Constance’s lament for Arthur we may 
listening to Shakespeare’s own 
“QO Lord, my boy, my Arthur...” 
well be “O Lord, my boy, my 
Hamnet, my fair son, my life, my joy, 
my food, my all the world.” Actually 
at this time Arthur was a termagant 
knight of sixteen and his mother, Con- 
stance, Duchess of Brittany, had mar- 
ried her third husband and had just 
contracted leprosy but the widowed 


lost 


be 
grief 
might 


W yatt 


Constance leading in her little boy 
eleven is pure and effective 
license. 

Unfortunately in the play, Constance 
is the same type of ranting Niobe as 
Queen Margaret in Richard III where 
sorrow is coarsened by the venom of 
invective. Constance’s ambition for 
her son may seem insatiable and her 
pride in his good looks too emphatic 
but when she silences the Papal Legate 
with “He talks to me that had 
ason...tIam not mad. I would to 
heaven I were —”’ it is a broken heart 
speaking. 

The original tragedy dwelt heavily 
on the danger of papal aggression with 
popular Reformation caricatures of 
monks and nuns which Shakespeare 
deleted but retained the suggestion that 
John had been poisoned by the monks 
in Swinstead Abbey whereas it is now 
believed death was due to over 
eating—-a surfeit of peaches and new 
cider! In the play, Arthur dies in an 
attempt to from his prison; 
factually his death remains a mystery 
but the barons did revolt in England 
as they do on the stage over his dis 
appearance yet what should have been 
the grand climax of the drama never 
occurs. Runnymede is not even men 
tioned. Strange as this may be, Trevel- 
yan once explained it by pointing out 
that in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries men’s minds were full of 
Parliament then in the process of evo 
lution and it was not until Parliament's 
fight with Charles I that Coke revived 
the memory of the Magna Charta. What 
a pity Shakespeare could not 
staged it for us! It is the 


of 


poeti« 


never 


his 


escape 


have 
English 
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king to save 
French invasion which 
brings down Shakespeare’s curtain to 
the ringing lines of Sir Richard Plan- 
tagenet (the Bastard), “This England 
did, shall lie at the 
proud foot of a conqueror!” 

This young knight called the Bastard 
was the device of the first playwright 
to evoke the spirit of the great Richard, 
the Lion Hearted, in the illegitimate 
son who spurns his Fauleonbridge in 
heritance in Act I to be knighted by 
John as Sir Richard Plantagenet and 
acknowledged as a member of the fam 
ily by Yet it is 
not as Plantagenet 
that he is known on the stage but as 
the Bastard, the title he cherished. In 
him Shakespeare ha 
ebullience of 


rallying to the 
England from 


barons 


never nor never 


his royal grandmother 
Fauleonbridge or 


created the same 
later 
“Let 
listrust gov 


spirit which was 
to enkindle Hotspur and Henry VY. 
not men ind sad 


i kingly 


see fear 

motion of 
Richard to the puling 

Richard is shamed by 
of Arthur, he 
despoil the monasteries 
ind his loyalty to that offensive tyrant 
betrays the sympathy of 
The death of 
death knell of 
nothing to hope for 
John would 


ern the eve,” 
oung 
Though 


treatment 


cries 
John 

the 
hurries off to 
for his Uncle 


the audience 
Arthur in Act IV is the 
Act V. The audience has 
but the death of 
rather greet it with 
cheers than with the grief of the 
Bastard and Hubert To offset thi 
reaction, Shakespeare has 
Henry Ul 


and 


introduced 
John’s make 
shift 

As the Bastard, Fritz Weaver has the 
it off 


who 


son 


a palpable 


best part in the play and ecarris 


honor. He is a young actor 
bears watching. The red-haired John 
of John Emery has stature and fine 
diction but John’s slyness and cruelty, 
his cringing to the 


with 


Legate for political 
the 
His one 


reasons are shown 
than in the 


real emoti 


more in lines 
characterization 

n seemed to be his frustra 
tion on the de 
fatuity make ippreciate for dra 
matie purpose the hardy criminality of 
Richard Hl. Mr. Emery triumphs only 
at the death when he wide 
open eyes that are terrify 
ing. The great disappointment in the 
cast is that most sympathetic and ex- 
cellent actress Mildred Dunnock 
whose Constance is a screaming bore; 


ith of his mother. John's 


one 


dies with 


singularly 
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her tirades delivered on the 
monotonous high note. The grandeur 
of “O, that my tongue were in the 
thunder’s mouth, then with a passion 
would I shake the world,” is lost. So 
is the pathos. Whitford Kane says a 
few lines with telling simplicity; Earle 
Hyman as Melun makes his two 
speeches memorable. Khoden Streeter 
as Arthur and Hiram Sherman as Hu 
bert prove their famous scene to be the 
core of the play. 


Saline 


The décor of gray slats or shutters, 
rising up to the proscenium, 
sionally pulled back to make a gateway 
but mostly unrelieved of decoration, 
ire claustrophobic and depressing. It 
is difficult to 
French 


occa 


distinguish between 
English 
which of the channel 

takes and the baron 
clumsily accoutered that they 
Tweedledums and Tweedledes 
John’s blazing scarlet robe 
light but it is past the memory of most 
men since King John was last seen in 
New York and all gratitude 

Shakespeare Festival for a 

which Shakespeare himself 
blamed for the flaws. 


soldiers or on 
the 


and 
side scene 
place are so 
look like 
King 


was a de 


is due the 
revival in 


may he 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 
fiftv vears ago I saw 
as Isabella but the 
blur of tightly corsetted 
and much lamentation. 
lachrymose note, the 
dau production of Measure 
ure manages to tap the same vein of 
rather rowdy humor as distilled by 
The Three Penny Opera; the jail which 
houses Claudio being host to all the 
others in the play notorious 
n the night life of Vienna 

rhe story is a blend of 
ind = low but 
played in modern dress in a 
capital, the two main situations are so 
distinctive of the that it 
was probably prudent not to treat them 
too seriously. One is the same case of 
mistaken nocturnal identity as 
fronted Jacob—the other the, problem 
of chastity as the price of ransom. For 
the sake of the dramatic intent, it is 
really essential that the audience share 
the same moral standard as Isabella 
when she finds that she can save her 
brother Claudio’s life only by the for 


Well over 
Madame Modieska 
memory remains a 
white satin 
Instead of this 
Houseman-Lan 
for Meas 


who are 


high ideals 


characters although 


prewat 


{enaissance 


con 
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feit of her virtue. Claudio himself be- 
lieves that his head is well worth her 
sin and, as chastity is not very 
popular, there may be some in the 
audience who with him. That 
there may have been others of the same 
opinion in the sixteenth century is per- 
haps implied by Shakespeare’s arming 
Isabella against the force of sisterly 
love by placing her in a Convent where 
she is about to be a 
tion, if 
when 


now 


agree 


postulant—a voca- 
too easily 
invited to 


seems all forgotten 


she is become a 
Duchess. 

As played by 
erly 
the 


Arnold Moss, the eld 
Duke is responsible for much of 
comedy touch which lightens the 

The mood is set at the start 
as the curtain rises, a procession 
irlet clad, powdered footmen 
bearing ducal luggage descend into the 
orchestra pit between a line of cabinet 
ministers followed by the Duke who, 
before starting out on a grand tour, 
hands over to the strait-laced Angelo 
the onerous duty of enforcing the 
statutes concerning public morality 
which had been allowed to lapse. How 
ever, after donning his green ulster and 
ryrolean hat and dismissing his Cabi- 
net, the Duke surreptitiously slips into 
a friar’s brown habit and from under- 
neath its cowl looks out upon an aston- 
ishing series of events. 

Angelo wastes no time. His convi« 
tions fill the jail; led by Lucio, Claud- 
raflish friend, Isabella comes to 
pDiead the cause of brother 


when 


of sc 


if ’s 


her who 


is to lose his head for postponing too 
long his marriage to Juliet. It 
that 
the 
she 


is then 
Angelo slips himself and suggests 
bargain to Isabella which 
refuses, to Claudio’s 
disappointment Neither man 
votary of chivalry yet Angelo 
vields far more basely to the flesh and 
double-dyes his villainy by planning 
to double-cross Isabella about Claudio’s 
pardon. Is the play an illustration of 
Lord Acton’s dictum of the self-de 
structive quality of absolute power or 
a satiric Puritanism? 


odious 
hotly 

quent 
was a 


subse- 


comment on 
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When the Duke in 
fashion craftily metes out justice, 
bella in her charity not only forgives 
Angelo but, realizing the snare of her 
beauty, pleads for his life, “I partly 
think a due sincerity governed his 
deeds till he did look on me.” Mercy 
is the order of the day but there is one 
mysterious lady on whom Shakespeare 
let his fancy play fondly and then for 
swore her for a trick ending: Mariana 
of the Moated Grange. Sadly she waits 
for Angelo while a boy with a lute 
sings to her an enchanted lyric: “Take, 
0 take those lips away, that so sweetly 
those eyes, the 
break of day, lights that do mislead 
the morn.” Yet the rest of the scene 
is pure contrivance between the Duke 
and Isabella. Is Mariana conjured from 
behind the scenes of the poet’s memory 
of some English countryside 
there ever 
Italy? 

As Escalus, 
the ducal cabinet, Stanley Bell is su 
premely Edwardian; Kent Smith is a 
dignified Angelo, a man of 
pressed emotion who 


Harun al-Rashid 


Isa 


were forsworn, and 


for 
in all of 


was 
a “moated grange” 


the senior member of 


sternly re 
even tries to 
rationalize his passion; Donald Harron 
makes Claudio’s youth a bid for 
pathy Lucio, Norman 

gives nightclub Johnny 
sible and variety. Nina Foch is 
inclined to keep her voice in its higher 
but she has 
emotional force. She was always grace 
ful. Hiram Sherman and Whitford 
Kane even get fun out of the rehearsal 
of an execution and when Carnovsky 
as the Provost exits with a leather 
hatbox the inference points to Emlyn 
Williams’ Night Must Fall. Only Pernell 


toberts§ as 


sym 
Lloyd 


irrepres 


and as 
his 
vim 
greatly in 


ranges gained 


Barnardine 
pletely a sixteenth century 
stead of a modern recidivist 


seems com 
jailbird in 

The gray 
slats, so monotonous in King John are 
a pleasant background for scarlet 
draperies and colored lanterns; 
tosenthal’s lighting 
son’s snatches 
tribute to 


may 
Jean 
and Virgil Thom 
of incidental music con 


a gay production 
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CHARMED CIRCLE 
by Susan Ertz 
Harper. %&3.95 
The Prentisse were a 
ily, people thought 
bred, they 
nity and charm from Europe 
original 
them and 
changeless 
pretty good 
but to no 


fam 
well 


marvelou 
Handsome, 
and rich moved with dig 
to thei 
America 
their three children 
idyll Mhat 
at sticking to one 


one 


home in 
was i 
they “were 
another 
appallingly 
demonstrated when Clarisse, their sole 
daughter, the 
old friend after 
to Fred, Clarisse ran 
family and refused to par 
ents backed up her decision and 
spirited her off to Europe. When Fred 
committed went 


else”” was 


married 
tight 


nephew of an 
her marriage 
home to het 


return; her 


Clarisse 
She 
who 


suicide, into 


becoming widowhood, mar 
ried a French 


enough to cater 


soon 
count was wise 
to the family’s wishes. 

Myron and his wife, with their mar 
ried daughter living nearby, conducted 
they always had, still 
refusing to look unpleasant facts in the 

Pheir sons driven to 
“in the family” and yet have secret 
Halley, the narrator, 
married secretly in London, while still 
spending part of the time with 
parents in Julian 
hanger-on of Communists, 
Julian died accidentally by 
hand, 


themselves as 


face two were 
live 


lives of their own 


his 
became u 
Even when 
his father’s 
the Prentisses tried to carry on 
as before in charming 
the world. 


, ‘ 
Paris. 


isolation from 
Charmed Circle is an extremely well 

wrought and 

time of 


book thus doubly wel 
sleazily written 
novels. Its theme, the disastrous pull 


of family 


come at a 


possessiveness, is never ob 


Life for 


trusive, for it makes its impression by 
growing out of vividly realized events 
and people wonderfully described. 


rHE STRAIGHT AND NARROW 

by Honor Tracy 

Random House $3.50 
Miss Tracy’s title comes from a genuine 
Irish bull. She claims to have heard 
the following in an Irish sermon 
“What we have to do, my dear breth 
ren, is stay on the straight and narrow 
path between right and wrong.” 
Equally wide of logic are the antics of 
her characters. Oh, it’s a rollicking 
story she tells, one with deft observa 
tions on the gulf of difference between 
Celt and Saxon, and with more than 
one side-splitting scene. But it all ends 
with malice, and inartistic malice at 
that. What begins in laughter and sly 
satire ends in spleen and abandoned 
farce, 

Events in 


PATH 


Patricktown would not 
have taken the turn did had not 
Dr. Andrew Butler, an anthropologist 
visiting Ireland for 
story to cover up for a drunken re 
porter. Dr. Butler, through the mach 
inations of a sly who turns 
uit to be a lawyer, witnesses the in 
nocent celebration of midsummer’s eve 
in a convent garden. 
he likens the ceremony to a pagan 
fertility rite. The fat, this being Ire 
land, is well in the fire then. The local 
Canon (a malicious cariacature) sues 
the English newspaper; the local peer, 
Lord Patrickstown, is involved all 
the ingredients of a fine Irish stew, 
with suit and counter-suit, are there. 
Now all this might have raised critical 
eyebrows, but it would not 


they 


a rest, filed a news 


character 


In his dispatch 


have col- 
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into a 
bias 


lapsed farrago if the author’s 
fierce against Irish Church and 
State could have been subdued. To top 
things off, she cooks up an alleged 
miracle involving the village idiot—an 
affair that would not have fooled the 
greenest acolyte more than three min- 
utes, let alone a Canon and a Bishop. 
That the “shrine” has to be approach 
ed through a row of classic nude stat- 
ues (draped for the occasion of pil- 
grimage) is the final, mad bit of farce. 
bad; this had the 
making of fun. 


brew 
rare bit of 


loo witch's 


a grand, 


NUNI 
by John Howard Griflin 
Houghton Mifflin. %3.75 

John W. 


lish at a 


Harper, 57, 


boys’ 


teacher of Eng 
bought his 
suits at end-af-season sales and argued 
with the family what 
attend after confession on 
nights. He had never done anything 
more adventurous than take his sons 
lishing a few times, and he had had “a 
couple of good drunks.” He is not at 
all the man to make his way alone on a 
South Pacific island. Yet that’s what 
happens to him. The sole survivor of 


academy, 


about movie to 


Saturday 


a plane crash, he turns up on a remote 

island with all his middle-aged defects 

and deficiencies. 
He tells his story 


in the first person 
present “The star 
me in that timeless way of 
urgency. I blink the membrane 
away and it glistens clean, bob- 
violently in the night. It 
must stare at it forever 
| can bring myself to believe that I 
still belong to a body, to shoes, to a 
necktie.” The narrative continues like 
that, in low key, to achieve a night- 
mare, sick-headache quality of vivid- 
ness. 

After a motion) time Harper 
finds, or is found by, the island’s na- 
tives. Here, again, everything happens 
with agonizing slowness. Apparently 
there is no possibility that Harper will 
find his way back home. He sets 
acquiring a new identity and a 
set of values. The book ends with 
some rather heavy philosophizing, em- 
barrassingly which seems to 
indicate that modern civilization and 
primitive life (the savages “in their 
total immersion into Elemental Nature, 


the 
fascinates 
great 
haze 
bing 
that I 


and in tense: 


seems 
before 


(slow 


ever 
about 
new 


earnest, 
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see themselves as one wf its revolving 
parts instead of the free beings they 
were created they like the 
raindrops”) are both wanting, for 
neither modern man nor the primitive 
knows love. An off-beat book, often u 
gripping and engaging one 


move 


Ik | FORGET THEE 

by Robert S. deRKRopp 

St. Martin's Press. $3.95 
The propagonist and narrator of /f / 
Forget Thee in himself symbolizes the 
divided world of which he writes. 
Lucius Cimber strides in the troubled 
Jerusalem of a.p., 66 as one of the 
confident and conquering Romans, as a 
soldier and patrician. Yet he is per 
sonally involved with the conquered 
people, for he is in love with Rebecca, 
daughter of the High Priest Ananias 
ile later discovers that he is the son of 
a Roman father and a Jewish mother. 
Lucius soon reveals a talent for being 
on the spot where intrigue is brewing, 
a talent surpassed only by one for 
lucky and improbable rescues. 

If | Forget Thee is a “serious” his 
torical novel in the sense, at least, that 
the author writes from formidable 
knowledge (or careful research—not 
quite the same thing) of the events sur- 
rounding the fall of Jerusalem. In this 
treatment of the murderous and sexual 
excesses of that terrifying time when 
the Jews were murdering one another 
in their city while the enemy was at 
the gates, he piles horror on horror, 
brutality on brutality. He does this 
with so indiscriminate a hand that the 
result is not realism but a frenetic 
melodrama, Equally objectionable is 
the which has a Christian, 
named Joseph, demanding mercy kill 
ing for himself. 


passage 


WHEN GOD SLEPT 

by Peter Bourne 

Putnam. $4.50 
In twelfth-century England, at the time 
of this story, the barons were so strong 
and unruly and the king so weak that 
men said it was as though God slept. 
When young Michael de Bernay, can 
didate for knighthood, comes on the 
scene, he finds that he must endure a 
long squireship under the patronage of 
a baron who the friend of Mi- 
chael’s father. Michael fights bravely, 


was 
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defending his patron’s castle from a 
neighboring baron’s assault. The king 
arrives just as Michael’s side is being 
bested. Lord Shepdale, with Michael 
and his servant, Will, in the baron’s 
entourage, is commanded to go to the 
Holy Land as penalty for his part in 
the unauthorized war. 

Michael and Will are the only sur- 
vivors of this enterprise, and they be 
slaves of the Saracens. They are 
sold and find themselves—for the bulk 
of the book—as slaves in Cambodia. 
How they deport themselves, saving 
the Cambodian king from assassina 
lion, and finally joining in a great 
slave uprising, makes for a lively and 
absorbing story kept always on the 
level of simple, external adventure 
Despite the temptations of the East, 
Michael remains and true to 
knighthood’s vows While God 
Slept definitely marks 
for that An time- 
passer, 


Cote 


chaste 
and 
deserves good 


acceptable adult 


MAMA, 1 LOVE YOL 

by William Saroyan 

\lantic-Little-Brown., 
William Saroyan is back—somewhat 
less fey than before, but with much 
of his familiar sleight-of-hand, Mama, 
! Love You is the simple, almost, but 
not quite, anaffected story of a little 
called “Twink,” also 
“Frog’) who calls her mother “Mama 
Girl.” Mama Girl is an actress, mostly 
at liberty, who is divorced from het 
husband. The husband, a composer 
lives in Paris with their son 
called, please note, Peter 
culture. 

Mama Girl (thirty-three old 
but not really grown up) suddenly de- 
take Twink to New York; 


$3.75 


girl (she’s 


who is 
solivia Aagri- 
years 


cides to 
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Mama Girl wants to be a living actress 
again. Twink, who tells the story, has 
a wonderful time in New York. She 
even gets Mama Girl a role in a play 

a play in which Twink is the star. 
How this comes about, how everybody 
is just wonderful at helping, how Mama 
Girl begins to grow up, and how the 
family becomes united again that’s 
the story of Mama, I Love You. Grant 
Mr. Saroyan an occasional archness, 
and any reader should find this one a 
pleasant enough experience. 


DEATH IN RETIREMENT 
by Josephine Bell 
Macmillan, $2.75 

After getting off to a somewhat lei 
surely start, Death in Retirement turns 
out to be a remarkably ingenious and 
suspenseful mystery story, one rich in 
character and atmosphere. This un- 
masking of “corruption, and foul, cal 
culated evil” occurs in the English 
village of Elmfield, to which Dr. Olive 
Clayton, for years a medical mission 
ary in India, has retired. Living with 
her in Brambles Cottage is Gillian, her 
niece. Gillian’s decision to marry and 
leave her aunt, (which she comes to 
with some misgivings), leads to an un- 
foreseen train of events. The Weavers 
come to live at Brambles as paying 
guests. First their dog dies, poisoned. 
Then, on one fateful night both Mr. 
and Mrs. Weaver die .. . he most 
elaborately and apparently as the re- 
sult of three attempts. Gradually a 
police inspector, a solicitor, and a 
newspaper editor, working separately, 
piece together an astonishing puzzle 
Even better than the plot is the fresh 
characterization. Death in Retirement 
can be highly, heartily recommended; 
it stands up to a second reading, too! 
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COMMUNISM AND 
THE MIDDLE EAST 
by Walter Z. 
Prae 
This book comes 
ha collected 
ibout recent 
Middle east 
the important position of 
lure and already 

book and by 
reproduced in this 
oaches | subject fully 
ire that the ay reader is not 
vell icquainted with if He therefore 
himself to an outline 


NATIONALISM IN 
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ger Shoo 


from an expert who 
information 
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editor of So 


known by 


much new 
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ome new vol 
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erage 


contine instead 
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obvior 11 
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i thorough description 
of the under observation — which 
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Three hundred 
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and 


mother 


series of 
pages of 
xt are appe ndix on 
Middle 
on Splits in Palestine 
1949; and by 

iluable biog iphi 
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eninism Varzvism in the 
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cal information 


previous to 

hich giv 

mie orty ag ot pac ked 

ina ) S by in index 
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the book is for serious re 

but they will be well rew 
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scription suggests 
ide! only; 
irded Phe 
rects Various hil 
tions, delusion 
keep We 
what ha 
| | 


miou 


concep 
and prejudices which 
tern observer ilizing 
in the Middl 
elie ited 
ill over thre 
and tion 
thing but realistte Indeed, the 
cipate that future hi 
oking back, may very well reach 
that “during the late 


1950's 


from re 
been happenin 
from 
world 


which ure 


event vhich have 
Zroup 
theories Ssudcue 


tor! 


onclusion 


ind thers wis “a 


con 


ilence regarding Commu 
right-wing 


Middle 


religious and 


verment: in the 


jar of the whol 
reflected in the 
uccessful 


tangled situa 
th at 


tatement resistance to 


Communism is possible on the basis of 
a society either very devel 
untouched by what is 
called civilization; but unfortunately, 
neither of these conditions obtain in 
most of the Middle East * are re 
that for “some vears 
and Persia 
slowly but steadily 
Communism”; that in Iraq and 
even “mors 


that “a 
Egypt”; 


which is 


oped, ol one 


minded 
Syria, 


moving 


past 
been 
toward 


Lebanon have 
Jordan 
favorabl 
state of 
ind, as for 


conditions are 
to Communism” Sus 
pense 
lurkey 
could happen 
affect developments in the 
tries 

We are thu left to 
hopel ly on the 


prevails in 
and I 
possibly 


rael, “nothing which 


there would 


Arab coun 


rather 
problem of 
will be able to 
from being de 
and Peking.” 


meditate 
great 
‘ASia 
prevent Asian affairs 
cided in Moscow 
helples Tie >» IS 


vhether or nol 


Yet our 
fault of the 
ineven go sofar as to 

probably no the 
under discussion pro 
than the 


due to no 
and we ¢ 
iv that 


iuthor 
writer on 
could 
duce a volume mare \ tluable 
one before us 
Josepn McSoritey, CS.P. 
BEYOND THE 
by Russell 
Reqnery. R450 
Russell Kirk, outstanding advocate of 
i renewed conservatism 
spoken critic of present-da 
collected everal essays pre 


published in 


DREAMS OF 
Kirk 


AVARICI 


indsoout 

liberalism, 
has here 
iously 


english 


American and 


periods il and revised ver 
of addresses 
learned societies 


Mr. Kirk 


these are e€s 


sions given before riou 


State his that 


con 


preface 
ocial criti 
the modern age 
pective of the past.” He 


contemporary 


ivs of a 


with viewing 


cerned 
in the per 
looks at 
constant 
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and the 
ites the y 


culture 
that he 

indi 
participate 


awaren 
though he 
ilize it 
continuity 


modern may 


not re in “that great 


and essence which is the 
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order we have inherited 
from a hundred generations.” 

Our civil social order 
ing, in Mr 
vanced 


civil social 


is now show 
Kirk’s opinion, signs of ad 
decay. He contends that 
rice, the passion of the age, 
virtue by reformers, 
and established interests. As the re 
straint of religious and princi 
ples relaxed, as we forsook our moral 
traditions, in his theory, the desire for 
material improvements first 
then was fed, and now in large meas 
ure has been satiated. When we 
pletely satisfy lust of 
he asks, will we rush into an Age of 
Gluttony in which we will wallow in 
well-fed security? If we do sink into 
gluttony, according to Mr. Kirk, if all 
our lust will 
still inevitably fulfilled 
the lust after the 
boredom of a lusts 


ava 
is accepted 
as a proletarian: 


mot al 


swelled, 


com 


our acquisition, 


lusts gratified, 


remain to be 


are one 


power lo escape 
world of surfeited 
man will accept the carnage demanded 
by this lust after Arma 
will have 


power and 
arrived 
lo stop this destruction of 


man in man, the author 


geddon 
the hu 
urges a return 
to religious and moral principles. For 
Mr. Kirk, as for Edmund Burke, “prin 
ciple” must be 
from “ideology.” 
shows the 
ideology, Mr 
its secular 


sharply distinguished 
Modern liberalism 
faults of sterile rational 

Kirk Following 
dogma to 
maintains 
become an 
ism,”’ ruled by 
the name of 
ress” and “security.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Kirk says,true 
conservatism realizes that society 
not be 


argues 
the logical 
that liberalism 
‘uninspired collectiv- 
“squalid oligarchs” in 
“democracy” 


con 
clusion, he 


has 


and “prog 


“ 


can- 
perfected by an ideology, or by 
reasoned principles. Man 
obedient to a transcendent 
to a natural law. The nature of 
complex flawed: human 
problems are Human long 
not to be gratified 
earth, and, since man’s nature 


any set of 
must be 
ordet 
and 
intricate 


ings and desires are 
on this 
for an 
Knowing 


is not changeable, no scheme 
earthly Utopia can survive 
all this, Mr. Kirk’s conservative 
izes that he must strive for 
and prudent solutions to the 
troubles rather than seek to establish 
by means of a doctrinaire ideology, a 
plan for a future of perfection 


Emphasizing this theme, fa 


real 
possible 


wor Id’s 


basic 
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miliar to readers of Mr. Kirk’s earlier 
works, the author comments on a 
variety of topics grouped under 
headings: American 
tions, and Notes From Abroad. Exam 
ples of the diversity of topics 
What Are American Traditions? 
della Mirandola and Human 
The Broken Cake of British 
and Statistics and Sinai. 

As always, Mr. Kirk offers a 
style and is eminently readable 
the book is a combination of 
ly unrelated 
fers in some 
tion of ideas and occasionally of 
phraseology. Mr. Kirk’s critics ones 
again will be able to complain that he 
contrasts the best of conservatism with 
the worst of 
may resent 
the major 


two 
major Observa 
are: 
Pico 
Dignity, 
Custom, 


pert 
Since 
previous 
however, it suf 
re peti 


articles, 


measure from a 


They also 


Jentham as 


liberalism 
the choice of 
spokesman of the liberal 
creed. In treating his English topics, 
and more particularly, in 
the innovations of the Labor Party, Mr 
Kirk tends to surrender to a nostalgia 
in which the picture of the former so 
and political 
Britain is distorted. 
A relentless flogging of the 
liberalism and a static 
things past already have 
“new” or 


criticizing 


cial situation in Great 
evils of 
reverence for 
trapped some 
“renewed” conservatives 
Let us hope that Mr. Kirk, who con 
cedes he is aware of these blind alleys, 
can avoid them. 
Mary M. Crarke, Pu.D 
THINK AND PRAY 
by Joseph McSorley, C.S.P 
/ 


Longmans, Green. $2.75 


It would be impossible to praise this 


widely-acclaimed book on mental 
prayer highly. For the last 20 
years it has been a powerful stimulus 
to sanctity for those who are in the 
world and for those who live the life 
of the Religious. ; 
Written in a kind of blank verse of 
free metre and broken lines, the whole 
effect is very personal and devotional 
Yet one’s heart is lifted rather than 
the sense of beauty evoked. Eight 
chapters, starting with the Incarnation 
and ending with the Holy Spirit, set 
forth lessons for the use of those who 
are learning the art of communing with 
God. 
After 


too 


the reflections, which range 
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from the and to the stark 
and the compelling, one is led to acts 
of the will. Father McSorley does not 
let one off with a and fine 
thought and nothing When one 
thought him, as he 
directs, one asks you to 
be put 


caim wise 


warm 
more. 
along with 
finds that he 
resolution which 
into practice tomorrow 
This little book. 
likened by to 
lion of Christ, is a 
terested 


has 
make a can 

morning 
which 
the 
must 


been 
Imita 
all in 


has 
some classic 
for 
in prayer 
JAMES LLoyp, C.S.P 
rHE SEARCH FOR CAPTAIN SLOCUM 
by Walter Magnes Teller 
Scribner's £3.95 
faking his subject 
per of sailing days, Mr 
Fellow 
research, produced a 
the first man to 
around the world Captain 
Slocum of the Sloop Spray. 
Mi Peller the Captain’s ca 
reer up through the ranks from his first 
deck-hand job in 1860 to his crowning 
of 
masted 
fol 
to 
the 
last 
1909, 
neve 


for a Yankee Skip 
leller 
and 


readable 


has, with 


a Guggenheim hip much 
biogra 
alone 


Joshua 


phy of sail 


traces 


command assignment as 
the Northern Light. a 
windjammer 1881 
lowed by gradual 
the 


Captain 
three 
in This was 
his 
sail alone around 
from 1895 to 1898, and 
the 14th of November 
outward bound into the Atlantic, 
to be 
From 
ther’ 
it 16, until he 
the Atlantic 
half a 
knew no real 
In his 
Slocum, 


Slocum 
} 


“decline 
fame,” 
world his 
trip on 

seen 


the 


house 


again 
first 
on” 
the 
last 
Captain 
but the 
for the real ¢ 
Teller say “So long as 
ailing (It) enabled 
himself 


left his fa 
for Dublin 
Spray into 
time 


time he 
igning 
he ad ad 
the 
| iter 


home 


almost 


Slocum 


for 
century 

sea 
seare h 
Mr 

ke pt 
iim to isolate 
ilso to exhibit himself as humorously 
or boastfully as he needed to.” For he 


ture of and 


ipltain 


and remove and 


seemed a mi loneline 


braggadocio, needing but 
ible to get companionship 
Using all the known devices of biog 
(letter book talks with 
and the like), Mr Teller 
added one more: graphology or hand 
writing analysis, to get at subject 
His footnote 10) while illuminat 


ing as to the reason for his choice is 


praise un 


raphy rela 


tives 


his 


(page 


has 
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not fully convincing as to its reliability 
as a guide to character. 

In any event, this well-written work 
should prove 
to those 
cum’s story 
World; and 
haven't yet 
this lonely 


an entertaining epilogue 
who have read Captain Slo 
Sailing Alone Around the 
incentive to those who 
become acquainted with 
“Thoreau of the 
RicHarp A 


sca ns 
Down. 


THE LOYAL AND THE 
by Morton Grodzins 
Univ. of Chicago. 

According to the 

the “liberal” party 

the Un-Amerik Activities 
long as it investigates the Bund 

the KKK, but to attack it when it 
vestigates Communism; to risk wat 

im the 1030's to 

any when 


DISLOYAL 


£4.00 
of 
line is 


book 


this 
to support 


author 


House an su 
and 
in 
to 
de 


stop) Fascism 
mand peace at 
fronted with 


subsequently - 


price 
Communist aggression 
to be impatient with 
invoking the Sth Amend 
ment in the 1920's, to insist un 
limited use of the same Amendment 
when invoked by Communist 
in the 1950's 
a party regular 
in the 
on the side 
vent, Oppenheimer 


businessmen 


on 


( ollabo 
Grod 
most ¢ 


Professor 

Like 
Son ial ScIcnces, 
of Service, Vin 
Punnett 
opposed to 


rators 
zins is 
his colleagues 
he is ever 
and John 


Peters; and he is ever 


chairmen of Congressional committees 
his is an 
Orthodox 

“No 


traitor 


subversion 
faith with the 
holds that 
patriot or wholly 
every man is a little of ¢ 
this he proceeds to belittle patriotism 
and to attack the efforts of the Ameri 
can Government to” protect itself 
ubversion Ac 
scientist civil ser 


investigating 

irticle of 
Grodzins 

wholly 


man is 
but 


Communist 
cording to 
ants, and 
anti-intellectualism-inspired 
cist 
being 


against 
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teachers are victims of an 
neo Hus 
Scientists, he “avs, 
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fails to 
internationalism; 
are resigning in drove 
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ers are afraid to 
cause free inquiry and free 
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Forward the Layman 


By J. M. PERRIN, O.P With force and 
clarity, Pere Pérrin explores the notion of 
the lay and the especial task the 
Church's mission In 
great detail he surveys the more important 
forms of the 
with an examina- 


Institutes $3.25 


apostolate 
lmity have tir the 
application to particular 
and eonclude 
tion of the new Secular 


apostolate 











Writings of Edith Stein 


Selected tranalated and 
HILDA GRAEF A anthology of 
Edith Stein's own writings with selections 
drawn from her «epiritual, educational, and 
philosophical work Appearing in Eng 
lish for the first time, these selections show 
her keen interest in 
lem Edith Stein 


introduced by 
valuable 


contemporary prob 


great attempt to harm 


nize traditional Thomism with modern phi 
$3.75 


losophy will receive much attention 











Principles of Sacramental Theology 


By BERNARD LEEMING, SJ Intended 
for laymen, as well as for priests and reli 
gious thi book of 
covers the fleld 
clearly, yet not to« 
and useful 


complete with ndex and 


sacramental theology 
objectively 
technically A brilliant 
tud f sacramental theology 


completely 


bibliographies 
86.75 











The Spirit and Forms of 
Protestantism 


By REV LOUIS BOUYER A lucid and 
penetrating ana j of th fundamental! 
differences betweer Protestantism and 
Catholicien Fathe Bouyer a former 
Protestant ministe ache his 
cate bject with great 

esorting to negati 
excellent book 
subject 


mont 











Front World 


A timely, well-writ- 


One Across the 
By DOUGLAS HYDE 


ten account of the invisible struggle which 
is being waged between Communism and 
Christianity for the soul of Asia, by the 
author of I Believed A selection of The 
Thomas More Book Club. Iustrated $3.50 











ed 


Meeting the Vocation Crisis 
Edited by REV GEORGE L. KANE 


Twenty-three essays dealing with the solu 
tion to the critical problem of the shortage 
of vocations to the religious life Suct 
competent authorities as Archbishop Cush 
ing, Bishop Sheen, Daniel A. Lord, 8.J 

and many others are numbered among the 
contributors $3.00 
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cause they once faced a congressional 
committee.” 

From time to time Grodzins cites the 
case of J. Robert 
proof of his 


Oppenheimer as 
contentions. He cites 
‘authorities’ who agree with him, but 
never actually discusses the findings 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
much less refers the reader to the 
voluminous Transcript of Hearing Be 
fore the Personel Security Board (In 
the Matter of J. Robert Oppenheimer, 
published by the AEC, April 12, 1954 
May 6, 1954). Grodzins’ failure to 
admit Oppenheimer was, in fact, a se 
curity risk—his failure to admit 
sive Communist penetration of gov 
ernment—and the consequent need for 
anti-Communist legislation and a loy- 
alty-security program, does much to 
invalidate his arguments. Further 
more, the author fails to distinguish 
between anti-Comniunist legislation 
and the security program. Criticizing 
the latter, he complains that no traitors 
have thus far been convicted. Although 
he overlooks the (National 
Security Council) case, he does not 
seem to understand that the security 
program is designed to ferret out po- 
tential traitors and security risks —not 
to wait until treason or 
been committed. 

Scientists, says Grodzins, are a spe- 
cial breed of men whose dignity and in- 
ternationalism have been sullied by the 
witch-hunters. Yet why, may we ask, 
did not the presently complaining 
scientists complain during and just 
prior to World War II that they 
couldn't freely exchange ideas with 
German, Italian, and Japanese scien- 
tists. Why didn’t they complain about 
anti-Fascist restrictions during World 
War II in the name We 
have little sympathy “dou 
ble-standard scientists” now de- 
fend Morton Sobell and demand the 
end of further nuclear tests 

Not only is the logic of this book 
bad, but the stvle and organization are 
poor. I also suspect that Mr. Grodzins 
is over-infected with what A. H. Hobbs 
has called the “pseudo-science” of 
sociology. One section of this book is 
based on an_ unpublished 
Thesis entitled: “National 
Among Chicago Waiters.” 

ANTHONY T. Bouscaren, Pu.D. 
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PLAYED BY EAR: 
The Autobiography of 
Father Daniel Lord, S.J 
Loyola University Press 
This book from an 
nary man who, in the 
des« ribed by 


a sort of 


“4.00 
comes extraordi 
Introduction, is 
one of his associates as 
Jesuit.” It would 
be possible to comment critically upon 
certain features of the but 
that would probably reveal more of 
the critic’s unconscious defects than 
of Father A highly gifted man 
in many could speak about 
himself at length and impressively, yet 
still inoffensively. For 
dared to use up six pages in an ex 
planation of his own mental processes 
vhile trying to choose a title for 
and yet he managed to 
one of those SIX pages 


“composite 


volume; 


Lor d’s. 
ways, he 


example, he 


this 
make 


interest 


book 
every 
ing 

In addition to being an 
diarist and a “letter-writer-extraordi- 
nary” from his early youth, he 
fortunate enough to have 
for at thirty years, a lady who 
knew about what her chief had 
done, was doing and was planning to 
do, than he himself knew —organizing 
correspondence, filing records of all 
work done, saving statistics, old pro- 
grams, etc. In this book, written dur- 
ing the last weeks of his life, the au- 
thor put his bulging files 
and composed from memory, thus 
in much the same way 
formerly used repro- 
a musical composition on the 
piano. In his final book he hoped that, 
iltthough the harmony would be his 
own embellishment, “the melody 
would be completely true.” 

It is a fairly long volume; yet more 
than will wish it had been 
longer, or at long enough 
to contain those moving words in 
which Father Lord, through the me- 
dium of the Reader’s Digest, told us of 
the approaching death 
from cancer! revealed to him 
by his doctors, and of his plan to pre 
the end of life by 
his customary routine a 
variation of the plan that St. Aloysius 
is said to have announced as his own 
in speaking to his fellow novices. 
When that Reader's Digest article first 
appeared, everyone was shocked into 
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wonder at the courage of this dying 
man and into admiration for the faith 
that can produce such priests as he. 
Possibly while the world is waiting 
for the complete biography of Father 
Lord, we might be favored with a re- 
print of his dying message. It could 
hardly fail to do great good. 


JosepH McSoavey, C€.S.P. 
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captions “Art and Literature,” “Reli- 
gion,” “The Church and The World,” 
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As here presented, the portrait shows 
a learned man, with a fine gift for lit- 
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body—a disposition as truly catholic 
as that of the Church herself. Father 
LaFarge’s brotherly affection’ for all 
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A reviewer is at a loss in trying to 
select passages that best deserve to be 
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Church authority; the vocation of the 
Catholic artist; secularized educa- 
tion; Christian humanism; Catholic 
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our time, a subject on which Father 
LaFarge has perhaps spoken more 
boldly and luminously than on any 
other. 

Circumstances lend a unique interest 
to the brief “Notes on the LaFarge Ex- 
hibit” (of May, 1936), which discuss 
the place in artistic history allotted to 
the writer’s father, and states the belief 
that “the critics are unanimous as to 
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